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en ._TO BE PUBLISHED a new book by mate destiny according to the divine purpose is for 


Fatuer HucHson— 


| : With Christ in God 


A Study of Human Destiny 


man to dwell amid the ineffable mysteries of the 
Holy Trinity where Christ is; for He said, “Where I 
am; there shall also my servant be.” 

This book is being published by the S.P.C.K., Lon- 
don. Cloth. 396 pages. Publication date will be an- 


e The Epistle to the Hebrews declares that “without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” Therefore with- nounced in the Hoty Cross MaGaZIng. 
out holiness there is no salvation. But it is said of 2 

Al 


God, “Thou only art holy.” Our holiness therefore 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
REVEREND BONNELL SPENCER, 0.H.C.— 


They Saw the Lord 


This book is being published by the MOREHOUSE- 
GORHAM CO., and the date of publication will be an- 


nounced in the Hoty Cross MaGaZIng, and in The Liv- | 


must be a participation in the divine holiness through a book by the ay 
ine union with the God-man Christ Jesus. The central 


question for every soul therefore is how holiness is 


to be laid hold of, how maintained, how developed 
leading on to the final destiny of the soul in God. 

In twenty-five chapters Father Hughson has dealt 
with this great subject leading up to the conclusion 


3 ing Church. ox 
that man, in order to fulfill his destiny must find his 


place “with Christ in God’—that is to say, the ulti- HOLY CROSS PRESS 


"HE Nunc Dimittis is a can- 
le that begins as a prayer 
d continues and ends with 
us song of praise. It is a 
prayer said by a man ma- 
spiritual discipline. Sime- 
s an old man when these 
ere spoken by his lips. All 
years of his long life had 


ment of the Cae that 
would send a Saviour to 
_ In these ‘words of his are 
d up all the reason for his 
hile undoubtedly Simeon’s 
is great age wavered at 


conviction when he held 
the Saviour of Israel, 
was the Incarnate 


Meditation on the Nunc 


By ISABEL S. DANEY 


not only in the court of Herod, 
but in the Sanhedrin itself and 
his soul recoiled within him at 
the evil without and within. For 
years he looked intently at every 
couple who came to the ‘Temple 
with their infant to make the cus- 
tomary offering of Purification. 


In his soul had always been the’ 


hope that one of these would be 
the Saviour of Israel, but it had 
always been a hope without any 


foundation. Yet in one part of his’ 


mind and soul Simeon felt and al- 
most knew that as yet Israel was 
not ready for her Saviour. Israel 


was not truly repentant of all her 


evil. 
Waiting for God’s Time 

In Simeon was the human frail- 
ty of impatience to hasten God in 
His plan of redemption. And he 
wanted to see for himself just 
who this Saviour would be; 
ibis e player to ae id | was fervent ne 


sn ~ eI en ‘aha 


Dimittis 


“ia 
“a 


t 
- 
full of pleading that God would) ‘ 
grant this, and that He would 
grant it soon. God’s answer was, — 

“Wait.” Simeon wanted to hasten | 
God in His work of redemption, — 
but God in His all-wise, all- loving. 
Fatherhood would first prepare _ 
the way, not only for all Israel but _ 
for Simeon who was an integr 
part of her. To Simeon’s prayer 
and pleadings that God would. b 
revealed to him—and likewise 
our own prayers and pleadin 
for His revelation—God would — 
say, “Prepare your soul for 
Let go of the lesser things of lif 
of your own will—then there 1 
be not only revelation, but room 
for Me in your soul.” a 


Mary and Joseph were oon O1 
of the many SOURIS who cam 


born and to make the custo ma 
offering of two rust dase 
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prayers would finally be answered | 


as he hoped. By the Holy Ghost 
it had been made known to him 
that, old as he was, he should not. 
see death until he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. It was through the 
working of the Holy Ghost that 
Simeon was able to distinguish 
the Infant Jesus, the Son of God, 
from the other infants who were 
brought to the Temple. This was 
the moment for which God had 
created Simeon—the moment 
that he held within his arms Jesus 
the Son of God. It is for this that 
every man is. created—to hold 
Christ—and in holding Him to let 
Him enter into his soul. This was 
no chance encounter. As Simeon 
had prayed all his life to see the 
Lord's -Christ;*.the>-Saviour of 
Israel, so for this moment had 
God worked in Simeon from the 
very beginning. This was the 
work of God the Holy Ghost. 


The events and the things that 
lead us toward God may often 
seem to be things of chance, but 
God stoops down in His humility 
and does not scorn to use even the 
most trivial happenings to bring 
us to Him. There is no chance 
which God would hesitate to use 
if only we will prepare the arms 
of our souls for Him. 


Simeon was a just man and a 
devout, but his justness and his 
devoutness in themselves were not 
enough to enable him to recog- 
nize Christ when he saw Him— 
a Baby in the arms of Mary. The 
Holy Ghost could reveal to Sim- 
eon that the Child Jesus was 
also God because now Simeon’s 


soul was ready for this revelation. 


It was almost as if Simeon felt 


! himself receding and God speak- 
_ ing the words that came from his 


lips as he held Jesus in his arms. 


_ As St. Luke tells this story he is 


quite emphatic about the power 


_ that the Holy Ghost plays in the 
life of Simeon, and particularly 


at this time when Mary and Jo- 


| seph brought Jesus to the Temple 
Mf and the arms of Simeon. 


- This revelation was given to 


a 
tae et: es ‘ rk 
Np ett Oa te 


Simeon as a gift of God the Holy — 


Ghost. It was Simeon’s reward 
not only for his intense seeking 
and longing for God, but for a 
certain necessary quality of hu- 
mility. God would have all men 


know that age, condition of life: 


and knowledge of Him have no 
bearing upon His gifts—the essen- 
tial thing is the response given to 
God the Holy Ghost in. His 
promptings within the soul. Sim- 
eon was an old man, yet God 
did not think that His gift of 
Himself would be fruitless be- 


cause given to an old person who- 


knew his remaining years to be 
few. With God mere youngness 
or oldness are of no account; the 
essential is the fulness of our re- 
sponse to Him. The manifesta- 
tion that God gave to Simeon 
would have an eternal value for 
the soul of Simeon as: he entered 
the life beyond. No man can say 
that he is too old to realize the ful- 
filment of his hopes and desires 
when those hopes and desires are 
for God. The promptings of the 
Holy Spirit must be heeded— 
then the rest left to God. When 
this is the case God is literally 
placed in the arms of the soul and 
the song of Simeon is sung: “‘Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, according to thy 
word.” 


Letting Go of Self 


When the soul gazes upon In- 
carnate' God it finds that it must 


‘let. go of the old self. The soul 


must let go of all the desires of 
self and of all selfseeking if it 
would hold Christ in its arms. 
‘There must be only one desire in 
the soul—the desire to let Christ 
completely fill it. If anything 
within the soul, no matter how 
small, is withheld, it cannot hold 
Christ. 


Simeon was indeed the servant 
of God according to the old Jew- 
ish tradition. He was just and de- 
vout. He fulfilled the require- 
ments of Judaism. He kept the 
Mosaic Law, not only in all its 
outward manifestations, but in- 


wardly i in tag smite pads even 
he kept the Law he longed w 
all his soul actually to see the I 
fulfilled by the coming of 
Saviour. It was not until he h 
Christ. that he knew his so 
longing satisfied and could 1 
within his spirit. Simeon co 
depart from life on earth in pez 
for the promise of God had bi 
fulfilled—fulfilled for him and | 
filled in potentiality for all ¢ 
ple. God’s promise had been | 
filled not as Simeon had plann 
but according to the word of € 
—as the Will of God could w 
in Simeon. 


With numberless other Je 
Simeon imagined that the pre 
ised Messiah would be some 
more pretentious. Joseph was 
an imposing figure as he came 
the Temple with Mary, hold 
in his hands the cage contain 
two turtle doves, the offering 
the very poor. Yet St. Luke t 
us that by the Holy Spirit Sim« 
was able to perceive that this 
fant was in truth God—that 


fair young maiden with a h 


purity in her face had actu: 
borne God—that the middle a: 
man with the intent look in 
eyes and the old cloak thre 
about him had been chosen 
God to be the protector of 1 
maiden and her Son. When M 
and Joseph came to the Tem 
to present the Child Jesus to 
Father—to offer to Him the o 
offering worthy of Him—God, 
His part was fulfilling His pre 
ise to Simeon and letting Him, 
be placed in the arms of the 
man. 


Simeon was more than a spe: 
tor. With his old hands, knar 
and hardened by age, he * 
privileged to handle and feel G 
His old hands were able to ton 
the soft baby hands of Incarn 
God. When Simeon experien 
this contact with Christ all 
preconceived ideas of God w 


wiped out of his mind. Fora 1 


ment he almost i they w 


haa ies 
RUARY, 1947 


were not destroyed—only 


ied. This Infant whom he 
in his arms was to say when 
grew to manhood, “Think 
that I am come to destroy the 
, or the Prophets: I am not 
e to destroy, but to fulfil.” In 
‘moment, as He lay in the 
s of Simeon too little to speak, 
dis very helplessness He re- 
ed to Simeon’s soul what the 
Iment of the Law was. To 
con this moment was a shock 
also a flood of joy: “Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant de- 
in peace, ’—there must be no 
n0il—no desire to go back to 
old way. The old life, the old 
the old way must be left be- 
{ with peace within the soul. 
re can be no attachment left 
lesser things when Christ is 
| in the arms. It is inevitable 
He must be all. 


‘hese words also have the lit- 


eral interpretation of Simeon’s 
departure from life into death. 
In this interpretation Simeon 
prays for a peaceful death blessed 
by God, and without the struggle 
for life. Simeon would be able to 
depart from life with the very 
peace of God within his soul, for 
at this moment he realized that 
the purposes of God were not 
only for himself, but for all peo- 
ple. 
Going God’s Way 

This was an awesome moment 
for Simeon. The Lord whom Sim- 
eon addressed was the Lord of 
Israel, the One True God, mighty 
and great in majesty, terrible and 
swift in judgment, loving and 
kind to His children when they 
kept His commandments. Yet, 
even as Simeon said the word 
“Lord,” he knew that he was also 
addressing the Child that he held 
in his arms. He knew that God 
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was Incarnate, and that somehow 
the mighty One of Israel had 
taken up His abode in this Baby 
just as surely as He dwelt in heav- 
en. When he said, “Lord,” Sim- 
eon was also speaking to the 
beautiful Child whose fingers 
curled around his old, knarled 
finger. In that moment Simeon 
must have realized to some extent 
the humility of God and what it 
cost Him to become Incarnate. 
Then he knew that ‘all the old 
Mosaic Law must transcend what 
it had been—that it must be made 
new in this Child. Simeon must 
depart from the old way into the 
new way of this Child, for this 
Child was the Way. This was ac- 
cording to the way of God, not 
man. 


“For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” In these words are 
summed up life’s entire meaning 
for Simeon and for all people who 


F Oc a ra kt eB oie 
. BD agile 


have had intimate contact with 
Christ. The climax in any and 
every person’s life is when that 
person has had the revelation 
given by God the Holy Spirit 
showing him Jesus. Jesus is the 
salvation of the world and He is 
the salvation of each individual. 
man within the world. This sal- 
vation is too vast a thing to be 
really understood at the moment 
of its showing. Simeon could say 
these words, but his understand- 
ing of them was like the grain of 
mustard seed—small and insigni- 
ficant—yet with its possibilities of 
the growth. Not only to Simeon’s 
outward eyes did God reveal His 
salvation but also to the inward 
_ vision of his soul. Holding Christ 
_ in his arms Simeon realized that 
salvation is through the Incarna- 
tion. He knew at that moment 
| that God chose to give man sal- 

vation by Himself becoming Man 
and by living the life of man with 
all its hurts, sorrows, temptations, 
love and joy. Just how the Baby 
within his arms could accomplish 
these things Simeon did not ask. 
It was enough for him to catch 
a glimpse of the Incarnation and 


i 
| 
| 
/ 


God’s plan for the salvation of 
man. 


The Nunc Dimittis is seal 
said today as a devotion at the 
end of Mass. We too may say the 
words, “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word: For mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” At 
every celebration of the Holy 
_ Eucharist God is showing forth 
_ His salvation for us. He is giving 
us His Son. He would place Him 
_ in the arms of our souls. We too 
should say, “Let*us depart from 
ur old selves. Let us not cling to 
_ old, superficial. things that have 
merely the appearance of being 
attractive. Let us depart from 
these things in peace and without 
-any remnants of desire, for only 
so are we able to depart accord- 
ing to the Will, of God.” 


. We can never bargain with 


to see and know that this was’ 


God. He will have us only on His — 


own terms—never on our lesser 
terms. He knows that if we do not 
give Him first place there is 
bound to be conflict in our souls. 
He knows that He must reign su- 


preme or we can have no happi-- 


ness—no peace. We must in faith 
and trust unite our wills to His 
Will and depart from the old self 
into our new selves in Him: Only 
so do we depart “according to His 
Word.” When the Nunc Dimittis 
is used as a post-Communion can- 
ticle these words express what is 
in the soul, for in the Holy Eu- 
charist we have truly seen and 
tasted God’s salvation. This sal- 
vation is an extended, a continu- 
ous thing, for He is eternally giv- 
ing Himself to us in the holy 
Sacrifice of the altar. From Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem it has 
reached out to us. The salvation 
that we have seen in this Sacrifice 
of the altar contains in it all the 
tenderness of our Lord as when 
Simeon held Him in his arms. It 
contains His boyhood in the home 
of Mary and Joseph. It embraces 
His ministry of teaching, heal- 
ing, forgiving and loving. It also 
has within it His passion, suffer- 
ing, death, resurrection, and the 
sending of the Holy Ghost. 


Receiving God Himself 


In spite of his age and learning 
Simeon could not understand the 
mystery of the Word made flesh 
dwelling among us—how God the 
Mighty One of Israel could be 
this Baby. Nor can we understand 
the even greater humility and 
mystery of the Eucharist—the tak- 
ing of God into our sotils through 
the common stuff of bread and 
wine. As we receive Him He lives 
in us. His Life completely fills 
the arms of our souls. Then our 
littleness, our pettiness, recedes 
and we lose ourselves in doing 
His Will, for this is according to 
His Word. When Christ’s beauty 
comes upon our perception we 
know that He is our desire that 
is above all other desire. We know | 


“in their Phe ger hea 5 


tion is a eat mie for us 
our love. When we perce 
yearning love we must look 
Him and grasp the hem of 
garment, knowing that by e 
this contact with Him we can 
made whole. When we h 
touched Him so, there is but. 
word that can come to our hy 
His Name—Jesus. 


When we have thus recei 
Christ into the arms of our s¢ 
we know with certainty that 


isfor us, but not for us alc 
The Incarnation has been “ 


pared” by God for “all peop 
With many human loves and 
lationships we are exclusive, | 
sessive, dominating, and self 
but when we have had God pla 
in our hands we know that 
closer we hold Him the more 
we want others to hold Him | 
We know that we have a cert 
personal relationship with F 
that no other person has ever - 
or ever will have. We also kr 


that every other person who 


ever been created or ever will 
created has his own particular 
lationship with Him. This is) 
sible because He is God and th 
fore limitless. Christ desires 
complement every human s 
filling whatever is not alre 
completely filled with Christ | 

dominated by Him. Christ — 

been sent forall people—for 
very simple, for the uneducat 
and for those who feel that t 
have a goodly portion of int 
gence and so should be able 
grasp the Truth of God. He « 
for the rich that they might ] 
Him more than their riches; 
came for the poor in order tc 
their wealth. Those who fk 
grace and charm He came to 
with His grace. He came to 1 
away smugness and meam 
from the petty, mean people 

to place His courage, His hu 
ity, His all-compassing Love: 


5 Peed came into the 
d and soul of Simeon when 
d Christ. His preconceived 
as of the. Messiah were those 
the average devout Jew. The 
siah would be exclusively for 
lews and He would be able 
preak the tyranny of Rome. 
eon, having lived his whole 
: serving God in the Temple, 
y that there was a condition 
the Jews must meet before 
a were ready to receive the 
pet they must walk stead- 
ly way of the prophets, 
y must keep the Command- 
nits and do the Holy Will of 
d, they must repent of their 
s. When Simeon held Jesus in 
arms he knew that the Mes- 
h was all that the Jews had 
ught He would be and infin- 
ly more. He was God Himself 
ne to earth to live the life of 
n in order to bring man to 
mself. By the prompting of the 
ly Ghost Simeon was able to 

the Incarnation and _ its 
a (as much of it as he was 

to bear) made known to 
n. He knew then that the Mes- 
could not be exclusively for 
Jews. He knew that God’s 
me of redemption had to be 
the Gentiles, too. As he held 
us, Simeon was able to_per- 
> that our real enemies are 

ven, but sin and the will to 
. Holding Jesus thus in his 
s he knew for a certainty that 
’s salvation for man was that 
should hold the Son—that 
' the only thing of which 
would be conscious would 


king Down the Bars 


h tradition and_ back- 
se it difficult for Jews 


J aeae God aia Mer caved Hi Bis 
- salvation before the face of all 


people—not only all types and 
classes of Jews, but Gentiles, too. 
From the very beginning the Jews 
felt an exclusiveness about their 
God. They had a certain pride in 
themselves and in their religion. 
God chose this people and pre- 
pared them for His supreme reve- 
lation in the Incarnation, not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to 
win not only them but all. It was 
dificult to become used to the 
idea that Gentiles could share on 
equal terms the love of the Lord 
God of Israel. The Jews felt that 
God should love them exclusively. 
The Gentiles were outside the 
pale of His love and His caring. 
It was quite revolutionary for 
Simeon to say that God’s Salva- 
tion was to be “‘a Light to lighten 
the Gentiles.” ‘Today we must re- 
member that our Lord is the Sal- 
vation of Japanese, Russians, and 
Germans as well as of Americans 


and English. 


There have always been Gen- 
tiles—people outside the intimate 
circle and knowledge of God. As 
those who were within the inti- 
mate circle have beheld the sal- 
vation of God they have come to 
know that God would draw all 
those inside. Those within the 
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God desires all. And as that is ee : 
desire so it also becomes theirs. _ 
Before Simeon held Christ he 
was a Gentile of a sort with his 
spirit, for before that moment hej 
did not know the meaning of the 
Incarnation. We are all Gentiles” 
in spirit until Christ is placed in~ oe 
our arms. After that we are drawn — 

into the intimate circle, and sa 
through us Christ draws others. — 
As He is our Light so He becomes — ‘ 
the Light of the Gentiles. a 


Because He is God He is able 
to have for every person a certain. 4 
exclusiveness—a distinct relation- 
ship that He has with no other, 
and yet at the same time there 
is an inclusiveness that all people — 
have in Him. In the Holy Euchar- 
ist He has as many intimate ex- 
clusive contacts as there are peo- | 
ple who partake of Him and His 
Love, yet all who partake of Him — 
find each other in Him. At first 
He is a light to lighten the Gen-_ 
tiles—then, when we have seen 
the revelation of the Incarnation — 
we are able to behold His glory— 
the glory of thy people, Israel. We 
are enabled to see by the little 
light that He has placed in us in 
order that we may find His great- 
er Light. We are outside the 
Glory that His intimates behold 
until we offer our wills to Him 
so that His Will may be done in ~ 
us. When by the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit we come to know | 
that He is the true and only Lie . 
that can lighten our lives, He is — 
placed in the arms of our souls, - ‘ 
and then we know with all our — 
being that He alone is our salva- 
tion. Before the humility of God 
we desire to become humble— | 
before the perfect Love of God ; 
we desire to become loving. 


The salvation of God— the In- 
carnation—was to be the glory of — 
Israel. When Simeon said these 
words he knew ecstasy, for Go 
Glory filled him completely. F 
prayer began with petition a 
ended with the realization | 
praise. God was rejoicing in h 


ee 
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and he in God. This is the Glory 
of Israel. And we are a part of 
God’s Israel. Israel is the Church 
and we make up that mystical 
Body of Christ. As we learn that 
Christ is our own light and the 
light of the Gentiles, we see that 
as He is our Glory so He must 


Salvation and ‘! 


become the G lone 
He is always and eternally Light, 
Glory. There is se- 
quence for us 1n our human lives, 
for we are creatures of sequence 
or time; and in order to make 
Himself known to us there is se- 
quence in His revelation of Him- 


ar He comes Howat to our “unde 

standing and grows in us. Fre 
knowing that He is our salvati 
and light and the light of all, 
may continue’ on in knowled 
and love until He is actually o 
Glory—until we truly live in Hi 
and He in us. 
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Fed Up vith Missions 


By JOHN AHERN SCHULTZ 


NE of the larger steamship companies is pro- 
moting post-war tourist trade to the Orieii 
by calling it a travel experience far more in- 

teresting and attractive than any other your money 
might buy. They understate their case. A day in 
Bombay or Shanghai is more fascinating and cer- 
tainly more of an educational experience than a 
whole year of traveling in the United States. Be- 
cause of this, the post-war tourist is likely to assure 
himself that he has “‘seen’’ India or China. Such is 
not the case. “The Oriental keeps his mind and cul 
ture so cleverly hidden under an artificial “‘face,”’ 
that the average tourist could spend years in the 
Orient without ever really knowing a single Indian 
or Chinese. Unfortunately many of our “‘experts’’ 
on Far Eastern affairs have never broken through 
the real yet invisible barrier between East‘and West 
Lack of deep understanding was the reason Japan 
could take America by surprise as she did at Pear! 
Harbor. Yet even that could have been avoided 
had we heeded the voice of missionaries who gave 
their warnings years before the attack. Not all ow 
missionaries are.experts on the Orient. But I venture 
to say that there is no expert on Far Eastern affairs 
who is.not a missionary or mission-minded. In partial 
belated recognition of that fact, we now have a mis- 
sionary as our Ambassador to China. Our govern: 
‘ment has not admitted that for One World there 
must be One Faith. But it is a truth which may grad- 
ually dawn on our diplomats,_as it has been known 
by Christians for centuries, that men cannot become 
brothers simply by dividing the spoils of war among 
themselves. Men become brothers only by becom- 


ing adopted sons of a heavenly Father. And we shall 


not have one world society until we come to worship 


one God. ‘To that end, missionaries are important 


people. Quite apart from their faith, Americans 
should support missions as good politics and good 
economics. A good ones is worth a hundred 


First lanpressioes 


re _ Perhaps. the post-war tourist will come to know 
. on missionary, and through him the people among 
Se / 


whom he ministers. Even such second-hand knoy 
edge will be better than the misinformation p 
sessed by the average American. Not all America 
however, are ignorant of the Orient. Thousands 
American servicemen have seen more than any to 
ist could ever see. They spent their day in Bomk 
or Calcutta—and perhaps a year in Shanghai 

Tokyo. And a smaller number saw much more 
the Orient—not on a grand tour, but in the hon 
of the people in the interior of Oriental countri 
These intimate contacts, a by-product of war, ha 
had many beneficial results. Not the least of th 
have been the valuable associations that our m 
have made with Christian missions. Our o 
Church people took a natural interest in our o 
missionary endeavour. One of the ways for a Ch: 
lain to find communicants was to keep in tou 
with the local parishes and missions. When suct 
mission was located within a day’s traveling rad: 
from an Army installation, the Episcopalians w 
there. ‘The Chaplain found his flock in their Fathe 
house. 

In these strange lands our faithful servicem 
went to Church services in Hindustani, or Beng: 
or Assamese, or any of a half-dozen Chinese I. 
guages. They went “because they felt at home.” ‘T 
people, the language, the customs—all were differ 
—but the primary act of worship, the holy Sacrifice 
the Mass, was the same. GI Joseph knew it. He dre 
miles over “impassable” roads to Mass in a to’ 
whose only distinction was its bigger mud-hoies. | 
went because Mass was the one thing in his Ar 
routine that was the same in Calcutta, or Dibruga 
or Kweiyang, or Shanghai, as it was in New York 
Seattle. In his wanderings the Catholic commu 
cant realized as never before that his true home 
gan at God’s altar. Most of the Episcopalians I n 
were ‘“Low-Church.” Not one of them expressec 
deep longing for Morning Prayer. They wanted G 
They wanted to make their Communions. Aj 
when they could, they went to the altar at the n 
sion. 
But our Church people were not blind to de 


m to complain. 
dn like. For the most part, 
ser tioned in the Orient dis- 
1 Oriental people except the Japanese, and 
affection for the latter developed only because 


ore is, violent. Christians would occasionally 
their dislike with expressions of sympathy 
ies or friendship for certain families, but on 
whole those peoples and races whom they had 
at a distance had become intolerable when met 
o face. It is relatively easy for me to love the 
can pagan whom I have not seen; it is tremen- 
y difficult to love those Chinese whom I have 
- Perhaps the contempt which familiarity 
s is intensified and accentuated by racial, po- 
cal, and cultural differences. In any case, our 
h people lived in an atmosphere which daily 
icized everything the Oriental people did—par- 
ularly what they did to Americans. It was not a 
thy atmosphere for developing missionary-mind- 
hristians. : 

orst of all, our Church people came to dislike 
ionaries and their works. I was constantly apol- 
zing for my fellow priests, and it became increas- 
ty diffeult to justify their activities. I remember 
h deep affection some of them whose lives were 
rist-like, lives of sacrifice and holiness. I treasure 
privilege of having said Mass in a fine mission- 
spital in Assam and in glorious parishes in the 
erlor of China. I was amazed at the devotion of 
ny of our converts. But I realized that such cases 
€ exceptions to a general rule of mediocrity. 
ne of our servicemen never saw the best of our 
ene activity; many of them saw the worst. As 


these men take their 


place in our home parishes their 


cause. 
Why the Reaction? 


An example of what these experiences has done™ 
was presented to me in Shanghai less than three — 
months ago. Driving downtown, I stopped to pick up 
a high-ranking officer whose car had been disabled. — 
After the usual pleasantries, he discovered I was an” 
Episcopalian. I trust a less military-conscious Rector — 
will never be subjected to a similar tirade of abusive — 
language. The man was not a periphery-Churchman. — 
He “had served on a vestry for many years; he had 
been (I discovered later) a liberal contributor to — 
missions; he was Catholic-minded; he was well-in- | 
formed about the Church and enthusiastic for its 
mission in the world. And he was “fed-up” with — 
missions. His travels were more extensive than my — 
own; his Army position give him access to important — 
Oriental circles. During the war he had visited many ~ 
of our missions in India and China; after V-J Day — 
he had seen many more in North China, Japan, and © 
the Philippines. And he was ‘‘fed-up” with missions. - 
He was not so simple as to suggest that we should re- 
strict our activities to the home fields. He was not 
unmindful of such definite achievements as had — 
been made in the past. But he had become disgusted 
with the picture of lazy priests, enjoying a measure 
of Oriental luxury which inflation had only begun 
to affect; he was disgusted that there were so many 
clergy in administrative or non-parochial positions, 
working, as he said, to get other clergy to go out into 
the real field. He was, above all else, disgusted with — 
the results. In places where the Episcopal Church — 
had been working for many generations, there were 
only a handful of Church families. In schools, sup- 
ported mainly by American Church people, the 
Christian religion was a voluntary appendage. Par- 
ishes that had been established long before the war 
simply left the Church when American contacts 
were severed. Others stopped reciting the Creed be- © 
cause it offended their people (‘‘How did the people — 
get that way?” he asked) , or stopped preparing chil- _ 
dren for Confirmation, using a pastor’s handshake — 
instead. I could understand why he had become * ‘fed- rs 
up” with missions, for I was becoming a bit “fed-up”’ _ 
myself. 

At one time, perhaps even now, those who had the : 
interests of our missions at heart were cone 
with making our clergy and laity ~ mission-minded.” 
The main lack of the mission field was thought to bee | 
lack of publicity. It was not. Our missions have had e 
some fine publicity. To counteract it, a surprising — 
amount of bad publicity about our missions is — 
spreading informally from parish to parish as first-_ 
hand accounts of bad missions and bad missionari¢ 
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ing servicemen, whose picture at best was distorte |. 


These men have become fed-up with missions be- 
cause their own experiences have shown them the 
unfavorable aspects of our missionary work, about 
which they never had been told. 
The time has come for a change in our tactics. 
_ There is no question about the need for good mis- 
| sionary work. There is no question that the mission 
. field needs the best we can give it in prayers, in 
_ workers, and in financial support. But this suppoit 
should not be indiscriminate. It is a mistake for 
Church people to allow their support to be waste | 
in keeping up bad missions. 
Church people to support institutions where Churc’ 
influence and Christian teaching has been allowe:| 
_ to dwindle into insignificance. We must renew an¢| 
implement our support of those agencies whic) 
merit the confidence of Catholic clergy and _ laity: 
we must be wary of mission works known to us only 
by their own publicity lest we contribute to anti- 
Catholic forces disguised as good Christian works. 
Our charity must be well-informed as well as well- 
intentioned. 
The regularly established missionary program oi} 
the Episcopal Church is unsatisfactory from the 
- viewpoint of many Church people. It does not per- 
| mit us to give our support to specific causes in which 
we are interested without also demanding that we 
support items in the budget which help maintain 
missions and institutions where definite Prayer-book 
teachings are minimized or ignored altogether. Even 
the “designated offering” is misleading, for 1t mere- 
‘ly provides that a larger portion of non-designated 
funds can be used for works which cannot attract 
popular support. At the moment, as loyal Church- 
“men, we must support the general missionary pro- 
gram of the Church, for the need is great, and, for 
the most part, the funds go into acceptable works. 
_ But, as a matter of principle, we must seek to change 
either the system or the administrative practices 
which can lead to a situation in the mission fields 


Faith 


“Do not be filled with fear, 
th micnild.* 

~My Master said, 

a though the day be stormy, 


my view, 


“My Bao keeps its watch o’er eve, 


ce aH ee 


It is a mistake for 


My Master said, 
“My love will hold you in My 


Though far you travel life’s 


hard road, 
Though burdened, scourged by 


Ill walk with you that lone- 


that provided our on-the-spot servicemen - 
sions for acute dissatisfaction. : 
What Can Be Done? 


The dissatisfaction is not liturgical or ceremoni 
There are many missions at home and abroad whe 
services are plain. and Churches unadorned b 
which, because of their solid Prayer Book teachir 
merit the enthusiastic support of Catholics. This 
not a plea for more Missals and chasubles in o 
Missions. In God’s time they will come wherey 
teaching is sound. But when our servicemen ran 1 
to the spiritually frustrating stone wall of missi 
priests who refused to hear confessions, or when th 
found parishes where they could not receive He 
Communion because of the infrequency of celeb: 
tion, can we blame them for being “fed-up” wi 
missions? It is not too much for us to ask that t 
National Council become as explicit in such matte 
as did our Army and Navy Commission. The latt 
body was insistent that Chaplains adhere to t 
canon law, that they celebrate Holy Communion fi 
quently, that they never refuse to hear a man’s cc 
fession, and further that they learn how to do 
properly. It is sinful and immoral for us to supp¢ 
any agency which falls below the minimum star 
ards of our faith. 

Of course many parishes and many y people gl 
more in prayers, time, and substance than is deman 
ed by the quota. For them there is an additional c 
ligation. It is not enough for them to be more m 
sion-minded than the average. ‘They must be bett 
informed as to the purposes, activities and achiey 
ments of specific mission endeavours, and, acting 
leaven, raise the amount of knowledge and inter 
our people have in our missionary works. We_ 
home, by our prayers, by our intelligent support, | 
our solicitude can raise the level of our missions 
that in future years when we have occasion to vi 
the scenes of these endeavours we will have no jt 
tification to be “fed-up” with missions. 


some night, 
Along that road which leads 
light,” 
My Master said. 


And so throughout my leng 
of days, 


co he avild,. heavy load,” Relieved of dread, 
- For though the night be dark My Master said. I go with joy my varying way 
; without, “And when ’tis time this life to With doubt and sorrow so 
_ My presence will all danger leave,” forgot, 
rout,” My Master said, With~growing faith, belief, 
My Master said. “Tl stay with you that twilight what ¢ P 


‘ef 
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_ My; Master said. 
—Floyd’ Tomkins 


"HE Oxford Movement was 
conceived and commenced 
in the minds and hearts of 
nall group of intimate friends. 
eir lives, individually and col- 
prely, created the spirit which 
; to remove the mountains of 
yargy crushing the Church of 
gland from within, as well as 
tults from without. 


The first, and initially the fore- 

st of these protagonists was 
gh James Rose, born at the 
sonage of Little Horstead, Sus- 
,in 1795. Burgon’s pompous 
ogy, embalmed in the second 
his “Lives of Twelve Good 
ig the principle source on 
se, records that he inherited a 
m, upright, guileless nature 
m his father, the Rev. William 
se, a masculine good sense, 
ar understanding, and strength 
purpose from his mother. At 
/ rate he was a precocious child, 
1 knew some, French, Latin 
1 Greek, by the time he was 
2 > years old. The frailty which 
lest was to destroy him, was 
nifest at an early age, from 
ich time also, he was of an ar- 
ic nature and loved poetry. 


: Education 


In 1813, at the age of eighteen, 
se went up to Trinity College, 
nbridge, where he became a 
holar”’ two years later. His tu- 
was Dr. Monk, later Bishop 
Joucester, and then of Bris- 
A great student, prodigious 
sr, and early classical scholar, 

was awarded his B.A. in 
17, having done only moderate- 
ell in his mathematics, pri- 
y, says Burgon, because he 
| not sacrifice all else to the 


hancellor’s eilecialack: In 
1e unsuccessfully tried for a 


: Hugh James Rose 


By PAUL R. BARSTOW 


orders were conferred by the 
then Bishop Howley, and he ac- 
cepted the curacy at Buxted in 
1819, having been highly com- 
mended for his orders examina- 
tion. In June of that year, Rose 
married Anne Cuyler Mair, and 
that she remained an excellent 
wife and help-mate to him seems 
beyond doubt. Bishop Law admit- 
ted him to the priesthood late in 
i819, and the vicarage of, Hor- 
sham was his upon ordination. In 
the course of these early years 
Rose was responsible for the pri- 
vate education of a number of 
young men of rank, and his initial 
critical articles were well re- 
ceived. 


'In 1824 Rose made a trip to 
Germany, Austria and Italy, the 
result of which were his dis- 
courses on German Protestant- 
ism. These discourses resulted 
in a long and somewhat bitter 
controversy with Pusey, the two 
being unacquainted at the time. 
(This controversy is interesting, 
if academic; Fault’ and error 
lay on both sides. Pusey may 
be accused as lacking in clarity, 
and Rose of lacking in charity. As 
each of them attacked this prob- 
lem as a first major effort, and its 


‘echoes were lasting, its character- 


istics must be considered, if only 
briefly. Both had seen the malig- 
nant growth of “rationalism” in 
Germany, and both were utterly 
opposed to it. Their disagreement 
was as to its cause and extent. 
Pusey’s knowledge of German 
theology was much greater than 
that of Rose, and his view was 
better taken. But Rose was the 
more tacit and effective contro- 
versialist. Pusey so belabored his 
thoughts, and included such a 
welter of extraneous matter that 
he laid himself open to much crit- 
icism apart from his actual under- 
taking, at a time when his views 


he ie Zi . 


were neither settled nor entirely 
orthodox. Yet even this did not 
justify Mr. Rose’s impugning of 
his integrity. The real benefit of 
the row was that it turned on 


them both the attention they de- 


served) . 


Meanwhile, as select sieacieg 


at Cambridge, Rose was coming 


into prominence, especially for ~ 


his notable sermons on “The 
Commission and Consequent Du- 


ties of the Clergy.” His sermons _ 


were notable for force and author- — 


ity, and he was widely regarded 


as a champion of forsaken or for- — 
gotten Catholic truth. Shortly, he — 


was again an unsuccessful candi- 
date, this time for the Regius 
Greek chair. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed to Hadleigh, in Suffolk 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but already it was apparent that 
his health had fled down that tor- 
tuous road from which 
never to return. 


Editor 


In 1831, enjoying the confi- 
dence and respect of a remark- 


Lt wasee 


ably large group of the clergy, 


Rose undertook the publication 
of The British Magazine. ‘This 
fortuitous vehicle was to be the 
sounding board for much of the 
finest thought of the Oxford lead- 
ers, and the response to it was im- 
mediate. After a visit to Oxford, 


where he made many contacts, — 


Rose could number Keble, New- 


man, Pusey, Miller, 
Froude, Hook, 
among his leading contributors. 


Palmer, 


and Ogilvie — 


Concurrently, Rose took up the | 


editorship of The Theological 


Library, and Newman’s book on~ 
the Arians was originally intend- 


ed for this series. 


Meanwhile, the turbulent tides 
of the National Apostasy were 


surging over the neglected break : 


waters of Catholic truth. 


a US 
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British Magazine group were the 
least unaware of the threatened 
calamity. In 1833, at the invita- 
tion of Rose, Hurrell Froude, Ar- 
thur P. Perceval, and William 
Palmer met with him for three 
days at Hadleigh, which gave its 
name to their earnest conference 
on the state of the Church. 
Froude and Rose were particu- 
larly contrasted in the former’s 
restless impatience with means 
coupled with luminous percep- 
tion of ends, and the latter’s per- 
haps over-practical occupation 
with means which must necessa- 
rily limit the ends in view. At any 
rate, the participants came to no 
practical agreement, and the ar- 
gument was adjourned to Oxford, 
and joined by Keble and New- 
man, but with no better result. 
Consequently, these  confer- 
ences, of themselves, availed lit- 
tle, but they led to the formation 
of an association for the defense 
of “Church principles.’’ ‘These 
principles, as rather innocuously 
stated by Palmer, were subscrib- 


Jesus 

By Thy feeding 

The thousands with bread and 
truth, 


- Bless us. 


II 
Jesus 


< va Thy healing 
_ The bodies and souls of men, 


bless Us. 

: | HI 
‘see lesus 

By forgiving 


| The sins of the penitent, 
_ Bless us. 


a IV 


_ Jesus 
_ By ‘Thy casting 


Devils out of the Bosesed, 


x urs 


ed to by 8,000 ergy, ee had tre: 
mendous effcct in arousing dor- 
mant loyaltics and energies to the 
support of the Church. 

Yet from this point onward, 
the Oriel group went its individ- 


ual way, which soon left the Had- - 


leigh group .ilmost as conserva- 
tives, a term which Froude fre- 
quently applied to Rose. There 
was lacking 1:1 that rather hetero- 
geneous “‘coimittee,”’ a shared 
ethos of common background, in- 
timate persolal association, and 
community of place. This, as 
Newman points out, was neces- 
sary for a “living movement.’ 
Soon Rose passes out of the Ox- 
ford Movement itself, yet not 
without the splendid tribute by 
Newman which lives as his epi- 
taph, “who, when hearts were 
failing, bade us stir up the gift 
that was in us, and betake our- 
selves to our true Mother.”’ 
(Subsequently, Rose was the 
leading figure in the founding of 
the University at Durham, Chap- 
lain to Archbishop Howley, and 
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V 
Jesus 
By Thy teaching 
The love of God to all men, 
Bless us. 


VI 
Jesus 
By Thy preaching 
Repentance to salvation, 
Bless us. 


VII 
Jesus 
By Thy showing 
The way, the truth, and the life, 
Bless us. 


Vill 
Jesus 
By promising 
Rest from the heavy burdens, 
Bless us. 


eG of King’ S “elie E 
don. Although out of the act 
Oxford Movement, he was ¢ 
sulted and greatly heeded on m 
points. Rose was solidly beh: 
the “Tracts” up to the turn: 
point of Pusey’s volume on B 
tism—No. 67—, and more par 
ularly the somewhat changed la 
group commencing with Ni 
man’s first on the case agai 
Rome—No. 71. From this po 
on he maintained a sincere int 
est in the limited objectives, | 
became a severe critic of the me 
ods, and what he regarded as 1 
warranted extremes in doctri 
and later in practice. Up to | 
time of his death in 1838, he 
ercised a restraining if distant 
fluence on the Tractarian mo 
ment of which he had been eéss 
tially a forerunner. If the Ang 
Catholic Revival may be rega 
ed as a not unheralded reincar 
tion of the Catholic spirit in | 
Church of England, Hugh Jan 
Rose may well be considered 
have played the Baptist’s role.) 


Meditation on the Earthly Ministry of Jesus 


IX 
Jesus 
By revealing 
The Father to the world, 
Bless us. 


Xx 
Jesus 
By Thy giving 
Thy Body to be our Food, 


Bless us. 
XI 
Jesus 
By Thy dying, 
Our sins on he Cross atoned 
Bless us. 
XII 
Jesus 


By Thy sending oY: 
“The Holy Spirit to avis a, 
Bless us. ; 
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. URING the spring ra 1946 
the Warden of the College 
_ of Preachers made it gen- 
lly known that all returning 
ny and Navy Chaplains would 
welcome at the various con- 
ices of the College. As a re- 
there was always present a 
dly representation of return- 
chaplains. They expressed the 
e, over and over again, that 
re might be held throughout 
Church various conferences 
chaplains which would enable 
m to correlate and evaluate 
ir wartime experience and to 
ng to the Church whatever 


a value. 
s a result of this widespread 
Ph the Warden of the Col- 
invited the returned chap- 
1s of the Third Province to 
% at the College of Preachers 
evening of June 10 and to 
inue their sessions through- 
the week for such time as 
y desired to deliberate. The 
ference was organized the eve- 
ig of June 10 under the gen- 
1 chairmanship of Canon Mer- 
ct F. Williams, who had re- 
ned from four years’ service as 
naplain i in the Navy. ‘Twenty- 
aplains were present. Most 
m had seen extensive serv- 
th either the Army or the 
‘They represented the full 
of churchmanship. None 
professional Army or Navy 


he conference was given free- 
in making its agenda. It was 
d, first of all, that the chap- 
should keep clearly in mind 
ey were meeting to dis- 


d that whatever judgment 
ave or whatever rec- 

7 hey mi ht make 
ae t 


oR ee 


ir experience had indicated to — 


1 the ea Berace of Returned 


“Chaplain of the Third Province 


THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, WASHINGTON, 


(Reprinted, with kind permission, from The Southern ce 


should be grounded in that fact. 
It was agreed that the conference 
would re-examine the war expe- 
rience of the chaplains as relating 
to members of (1) the Episcopal 
Church, (2) the Protestant de- 
nominations, (3) the Roman 


_ Church, and (4) the unchurch- 


ed; that the findings be correlat- 
ed, evaluated and interpreted; 
that, finally, the conference 
would recommend such policies 
and actions as in their judgments 
seemed called for. 

To begin with, the chaplains’ 


war experience was broken down 


into three general headings. 
First of all, the conference con- 
sidered the religious life in the 
armed forces. This, in turn, was 
considered under four sub-head- 
ings: (1) religious faith, convic- 
tions, and disciplines, (2) reli- 
gious worship, (3) personal de- 
votion, and (4) moral judgment. 
Secondly, the conference dealt 
with the life of the clergy in the 
armed forces. Under this head it 
considered what experience had 
indicated in the realms of educa- 
tion, pastoral techniques, preach- 
ing, relations with the church, 
placement, and recruiting for the 
ministry. Thirdly, the conference 
considered the Episcopal Church 
as related to its problems of ad- 
ministration, the Army and Navy 
Commission, handling of com- 
municants, the propaganda of the 
church, etc. 

The conference was notable 
for at least two reasons. First of 
all, there was an earnestness and 
a spirit of honesty and humility 
which ruled out all petty personal 
grievances. For example, the 
problem of placement of return- 
ed chaplains was lightly touched 
on, though the Church has little 
reason to be proud of the way in 


which the ranks closed in behind — 
the chaplains and forced them to | 


scramble for jobs on their own. — A 
Secondly, the findings of the 


conference represent in each case o 


the overwhelming majority of — 
the group. In no instance was 
there substantial dissent to thes 
findings and recommendations 
hereinafter presented. Where 
there was substantial division of 
opinion the finding is not includ- | 
ed in this report. 


The Religious Life in the Armed 
Forces 


The chaplains were appalled to 
discover the extent to which the 
teachings of the Church have 
failed to grip our men. It is es- 
timated that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the men have little real 
sense of the meaning of religion. 
Most of them were indifferent. 
It was noted that within the Epis- 
copal Church loyalty to the 
Church and attendance on the 
Sacraments seemed to have no 
connection whatever with church- 
manship, nor was churchmanship 
any criterion of dogmatic belief. 

As to the general Protestant 
group, with the possible excep- 


tion of the Lutherans, doctrinal — 


ignorance was widespread and 


complete. Here, too, the men 


seemed to be untrained in reli- — 


gion. They had no concept of — 


the Church as the organic body 
of Christ. 


ing to be “good.” Most non-Epis- 
copalians apparently see 
Episcopal Church as not very def- 
inite in its beliefs, “a little of 
everything and not much of any- 


thing,” or “just like the ‘Catholic’ — 


Church.” 


It was considered that.a pri * 


mary weakness of the Churc 


‘The Church was more ~ 


often thought of as a group try- a 
ns 
the 


m that of a true. sacrament, 


H bE greatest value are: 
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lies in the fact that it has moral- 


ized and preached ethics rather 
than inculcated the fear of God. 
The Church is evidently failing 
to build the religious life of our 
people around the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church taught 
in the Prayer Book. 

The conference felt that the 
Episcopal form of worship proved 
to be of great value. It was noted 
that it was widely used in some 
degree by Protestant chaplains of 
every denomination. Its objec- 


conference believes that members 
of the liturgical churches, e.g., 
Roman and Lutheran, in general 
proved more loyal in church at- 
tendance than members of the 
non-liturgical churches. The 
chaplains came out of the armed 
services with more. strict and 
somewhat more conservative 
ideas about forms of worship 
while at the same time realizing 
that more liberal techniques are 
necessary for reaching the un- 
churched. The chaplains found 
that the teaching sermon met a 
greater need than the topical ser- 
mon. Men want certainty, sure 


facts of the faith, something ob- 


jective they can trust. 

Among the — non-liturgical 
group, the conception of the Holy 
~Communion was not so much 
but 
rather that of a memorial fellow- 
ship meal. The conference agreed 
that when Holy Communion was 
presented as a Sacrament, where 


something specific is believed to 


happen, there was a greater ap- 


'® peal to all, including the non-li- 


turgical groups. The Lutherans 
were notable in their regard for 


receiving Holy Communion reg- 


ularly and often. 
_ It was agreed that there was a 
non-liturgical group which did 
not respond to liturgical forms of 
worship and probably never 
would. The conference believes 
meat the things learned from the 
“free” church groups which are 
(1) the use 


tiveness Is its great strength. The. 


of laymen in religious. services, | 
(2) warmth of preaching, and 


(3) the use of extemporaneous 
prayer. 

The conference agreed that it 
was a tragic fi smbling of mission- 


ary opportunity for a chaplain ° 


ever to show signs of uncertainty 
as to what to do. It was agreed 
that manual acts, things done, vis- 
ible objectives, tangible things, 
were highly important. It was 
agreed that a liturgical pattern 
of worship and devotion, partic- 
ularly if familiar, was a tremen- 
dous resource in times of crisis. 


It was agreed that it was difh-_ 


cult to evaluate the personal reli- 
gious devotion of men in the 
armed services. “The conference 
discussed certain barometers such 
as the requests for devotional lit- 
erature, Bible reading, the evi- 
dence revealed in personal con- 
sultation with the men, and by 
observation of men engaged in 
private devotion. 

There was undoubtedly wide 
use of prayer although there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
immature and unguided. In 
times of danger, Bible reading 
was fairly widespread although 
regular reading was limited in 
general to members of revivalistic 
groups. 

Although numbers of our own 
conimunion showed no outstand- 
ing evidence of the personal de- 
votional life, the church did pro- 
vide some good reading material, 
such as Forward Day by Day, 
Prayers, New and Old, and The 
Soldiers and Sailors Prayer Book. 
This latter was in great demand 
by men and chaplains of all de- 
nominations. ‘The greatest lack 
was any kind of manual which 
provided a rationale of devotion 
or of divine service. Judgment as 
to the value of the Forward Move- 
ment literature was mixed. Some 
found it of value, others found it 
of little value. 

It is apparent that the basic 
fault lies in the fact that our peo- 
ple are untrained in devotional 


siactiec® They t eee apps 
little sense of living under 


gious rule or of religious a 
tion. 
It was agreed that greater 1 
can and should be made of 1 
new tranlations of Holy Ser 
ture. There is ample evider 
that the versions commonly 
circulation are useless to the > 
erage layman. 

It was agreed that through« 
the armed services the mo 
judgment of Christians of wh 
ever name seemed to have be 
inherited largely from secu 
rather than religious sour 
Christians did not stand out 
having a moral discernment 
perior to the moral judgment 
the entire group. The patte 
of behavior of soldiers 2 
sailors often conformed to 
Christian code of conduct, | 
these patterns were not p 
duced by Christian convict 
so much as secular presst 
‘There .: was’ an»*alamost S5ca 
plete lack of a sense that sinn 


‘violates the will of God. The 


ligious grounds of moral d 
have lost their meaning. 1 
idea that it is wrong to be abs 
from divine service hardly ex 
ed among most service men w 
the possible exception of 
Lutherans and Roman Cathol 
The conference noted that e 
in the case of earnest Christi 
moral judgment was confu 
and without well. defined org 
ization. The conference belie 
this is a result of the notori 
lack of any well defined and 
veloped moral theology 1 in use 
the Church. Curiously, the 
churched as well as most of 
Christian group seemed to 
sume that religion was main 
matter of morality, but it we 
negative, confused, and not y 
inspiring morality. 


Life of the Clergy 
The chaplains were forced 


Of * the “Anglican 
‘The pressures of free 
otest ntism on the one hand 
d of Romanism on the other 
-d much heart searching in 
areas in which their own 
rch life was distinctive. The 
rgy was a never failing source 
strength and the chaplains 
nd tremendous help in using 
» daily offices of morning and 
ening prayer and in celebrat- 
g the Holy Communion. Over 
id over again it was reported 
at such books as Lux Mundi, 

‘ore’ s Anglicanism, Essays Cath- 

ic and Critical, and Doctrine in 
e@ Church of England were re- 
scovered and were of great 
lp. The chaplains agreed that 
| their own education the cen- 
al and distinctive teachings of 
nglicanism had often beens 
ighted in the zeal of the semi- 
aries to teach the latest varia- 
ons of Thomism, Barthianism, 

c. The chaplains agreed that 
ey were poorly prepared in the 
alm of apologetics and that they 
aid been inadequately prepared 
1 the techniques of pastoral 
ork. This was revealed in deal- 
ie with the sick and wounded 
well as with the general run of 
astoral problems. 

The chaplains agreed that they 
id the men in their care were 
ten victimized by the pressures 
om extremes of churchmanship 
the Episcopal Church. It was 
ointed out, for example, that 
€ is no genuinely nonpartisan 
ch paper which represents 
great body of ‘central church- 
nship” most characteristic of 
church. Most of our church 
s and most of our seminaries 
‘e founded to expound a par- 
lar type of churchmanship. 
chaplains felt that whatever 
1 has come from diversity of 
point the process of “‘grind- 
e axe” has worked harm in 
urch. It has produced a 
» of insecurity and lack of 
e church itself. 


The chaplains were  unani- 
mous in their conviction that 


military rank, per se, was inap- 


propriate to the office of the 
chaplain. The conference, how- 
ever, was not sure, given the type 
of military organization we now 
have, together with the complete 
separation of church and state, 
that military rank may not be a 
lesser evil than having the chap- 
lains function on the same basis 
as YMCA secretaries or Red 
Cross directors. The chaplains 
noted that it is impossible to com- 
pare our own system with that of 
the British chaplains who, while 
not carrying rank, by law and bya 
long tradition growing out of the 
church-state relationship, enjoy a 
protection and respect which can- 
not be taken for granted in the 
American military organization. 

The chaplains resented the fact 
that there was no adequate desig- 
nation of Episcopalians which 
took account of the fact that Epis- 
copalians cannot fairly or appro- 
priately be lumped with Protes- 
tants in general. Here again the 
conference reasserted its unani- 
mous feeling that Anglicanism is 
something which has a right to 
recognition both from within and 
without the church. 

‘The chaplains agreed that their 
experience revealed a deep gap 
in their training in moral the- 
ology. Furthermore, it was re- 
vealed that such training as they 
had acquired in moral theology 
came almost entirely after their 
seminary days were completed. 

When the chaplains considered 
their preaching it was agreed that 
they were not able to meet satis- 
factorily the needs. of the men in 
the service. In the matter of con- 
tent their preaching showed its 
greatest weakness in non-dog- 
matic sermons, while on the other 
hand their preaching of dogma 
was all too often unimaginative 
and without power to convince. 
Too frequently the sermons 
were “up in the air.” As one 
chaplain pointed out, Protestant 


preaching commonly starts with: 
a given situation to which the — 
preacher applies the teachings of © 
the Bible whereas among Episco- 
palians the sermons are more apt 
to start with a principal or doc. 
trine and all too often wind up 
as a kind of treatise without rela-— 
tion to life. The truth is Episco- 
pahans simply don’t know how to 
preach. 
Again, in considering their 
preaching, the chaplains ‘felt the 
urgent necessity of preaching the 
orthodox teaching of the church. 
They are convinced that in these — 
days men need to know above all 
else the meaning of the mighty 
acts of God whereby salvation has 
been brought to men. Preaching — 
must deal with the realities of sin 
and evil with a new power to con- — 
vince men of their insufficiency 
apart from God’s grace. 


The Episcopal Church 


The chaplains agree that in 
general the Army and Navy Com- 
mission of our church did splen- 
did work and those who carried 
the load deserve great praise. It 
is nevertheless true that the Com- 
mission often failed to do what 
was needed and to meet prompt- 
ly and effectively the needs of the 
large body of wartime chaplains. 

As a church, our effort at prop- 
aganda was a failure, as indeed 
it was in all the Protestant de- 
nominations. In every field of 
propaganda the Roman Church 
exceeded in effectiveness and of 
quality anything that was done 
by the non-Roman bodies. 


Recommendations of the 
Conference 


. We reassert our belief that | 
ie ‘Prayer Book is the standard 
of orthodoxy to which we must 
return in all matters of disci- 
pline, preaching, and above all. 
in Sere be ; 

. We urge that the clergy re- 
examine the implications for 
preaching and pastoral work a 
the great doctrines of ene an 
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salvation by faith as contained in 
the Prayer Book. 

3. We urge the clergy to hold 
_ fast and vigorously teach the es- 
_ sential and unique nature of An- 
glicanism and to make an “all 
out” effort to bring the Gospel 
message in terms of the Episcopal 
Church to the great body of the 
unchurched. 

4. In matters of religious edu- 
cation we urge a careful re-exam- 
ination of the catechetical meth- 
od. We recommend that, by what- 
ever method, it be insured that 
the substance of the catechism is 
committed to memory and _ be- 
comes a part of the knowledge re- 
quired of children. 

5. We call upon the authori- 
ties of the National Council to 
provide an adequate course of 
religious education which is An- 
glican in content and doctrine 
and modern in educational tech- 
_ nique and which will insure a 
groundwork of doctrine and pat- 
terns of discipline on which the 
adult Christian life can be built. 


With Regard to Worship 


1. We recommend that the 
_ clergy lay greater emphasis on the 
_ teaching sermon and less on the 
| topical sermon. 

2. We recommend a re-empha- 
_ sls on sacramental teaching par- 
ticularly as it applies to Baptism 
and the Holy Communion. 
_ 3. We recommend that more 
use can be made of a ora 
ous prayer. 

_4. We recommend the more 
Re cnsive use of laymen in the 
‘ conduct of public worship. 

5. We urge the clergy to follow 
"closely the development of the 
liturgical movement. We believe 
that liturgical worship is likely to 
_ become increasingly the norm for 
. a substantial part of Protestant 
Churches. 

ak 6. We recommend a careful 
-restudy of the acts of worship use- 
ful in the sick room and in other 
a! ae In this connection 


at 


oes 


a aes: 


fatal than inecision, fumbling, 
or a sense of uncertainty as to 
what to do. 

7. We reco:amend to the com- 
mittee on Prayer Book revision 
that immediate study be given to 
the Office for tne Visitation of the 
Sick with a \iew to making it 
useful. 

8. If the Prayer Book is to re- 
tain the section on Family Prayer 


‘we urge that ‘here be added to 


that section prayers suitable for 
use by children. 


Concerning Personal Devotion 


1. If our people are not taught ~ 


and do not practice the devotion- 
al life the fault lies with the 
clergy, and we as chaplains be- 
lieve that the first line of attack 
consists of a rededication of our- 
selves to a renewed and deepened 
practice of our own personal de- 
votional life. We remind our 
brothers of the clergy that we 
have the right to expect from our 
people nothing better than we 
ourselves are able to achieve. The 
old saying, “Like priest, like peo- 
ple,” is still valid. We must de- 
velop in our people the sense that 
Christians are a people living 
under a rule of life. 

2. We recommend that the 
doors of the church be kept open 
and that our people be led to feel 
that week day services and devo- 
tions are a normal part of the 
Christian life. 

3. We urge the greater use of 
devotional manuals. 

4. We recommend that the 
Bishops and clergy insist on a 
longer and more thorough period 
of confirmation instruction. 


Concerning Moral Judgment 


1. We urge the scholars and 
authorities of the seminaries of 
the church to develop a modern 
presentation of moral theology 
in conformity with Anglican 
teaching, taking cognizance of 
modern psychiatric knowledge as 
an aid to interpretation. 

2. We call upon the clergy to 


Christianity which | has. be 
largely eviscerated of all conce} 
of sin, atonement, forsee 
and grace. 

3. We call upon the cle1 
and the laity to speak with < 
thority on the moral issues of ¢ 
life, but we remind them tl 
apart from the community of t 
redeemed in Christ there is_ 
Christian moral authority. 


Concerning the Life of the Cle 


_-++ We recommend a thorou 
restudy of theological educatic 
We question whether men < 
be adequately prepared for | 
priesthood in the 27 months 
study now allotted. 

2. We recommend that mu 
greater attention be given 1 
-study of moral theology and ay 
ogetics. 

3. We recommend that | 
teaching of homiletics a 
preaching be elevated to | 
status of a major subject in | 
seminaries and that the imp 
tance of the ministry of the Wc 
be more emphasized within | 
church. 

4. We recommend that bish« 
require their clergy to contir 
planned study after graduati 
In this connection we remind « 
brethren that the clergy have { 
feited the right to think of the 
selves as members of a leart 
profession. 

5. We recommend the seri 
consideration of a general st 
ening of requirements for © 
admission of candidates for H 
Orders. During the course of 
war we had ample opportunity 
see the tragic results which of 
follow in the wake of poorly 
lected and poorly trained m 
isters of religion. 

6. We recommend that 
church recognize that recruit 
for the ministry is a proper c 
cern of the whole church. 

7. We ask the church 
the fact that thes 


- Sad 
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in Pours re- 
chaplains falls below the 
ard practice required of in- 
y by our national govern- 


oncerning the Church 


he conference emphatical- 
‘believes that we must have a 
mg Army and Navy Division 
1e National Council. In years 
ace the church has not done 
uty in times past by the young 
1 who served in the armed 
es. Until 1940 it was almost 
invariable rule for bishops to 
ourage men of ability from 
cising their ministry as chap- 
ins. We remind the church that 
long as we have several hun- 
ed thousand of your nation’s 
ung men in the armed services 
have a duty to provide our 
are of the best possible religious 
ership for them. 

es recommend that the Army 
i 


Navy Division be placed un- 


_ FEW hundred years ago my 
forefathers for reasons best 
AM known to themselves, de- 


ily zealously continued the 
tant tradition of dissent 
st Canterbury until I took 
on myself, for reasons ehat 


>. to. senter the eelican 
munion. It seemed curious 
1e light of the past—as if a 
ate ge once broken, was 


der ae Ae aion of a Bishop of 
the church who devotes his en- 
tire time to this activity. He 
should have at least one active as- 
sistant. Such a bishop and his as- 
sistant should have had experi- 
ence as chaplains in this war, 
both should be active and vigor- 
ous, thoroughly at home minis- 
tering to young men. 

The office of the Army and 
Navy Division should be in 
Washington. 

We remind the church that it 
has a special obligation to the 
veterans who are in the various 
veterans’ hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. It should be the re- 
sponsibility of the Army and 
Navy Division to coordinate all 
efforts of the church to minister 


adequately to these veterans. We - 


believe that aside from sporadic 
efforts made by clergy on their 
Own initiative, or in some cases 
by diocesan authorities, the 
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do not necessarily reflect the true 
spirit of the places named. Rath- 
er they are the epitome of what 
those places meant to me. They 
are the laughter that had to re- 
main silent before the altars. 
They are also the deeper, more 
significant glimpses of Reality 
that sometimes came to me in 
those churches. 


Old Trinity 


“Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my Name—” 

To a girl from far-away Ore- 
gon, New York was a city of won- 
der and delight. I walked down 
Fifth Avenue with my head in 


the clouds and my eyes on the 


Pee. Nieto re er 


real. responsibility toward t 
veterans’ hospitals. 

We recommend that — ie : 
ee Council take vigorous — ‘ 
steps to strengthen the Depart-— 
ment of Promotion, particularly — 
as it touches on matters of pub- 
licity and propaganda. 

3. We recommend that. hes 
Department of Promotion do 
everything possible to drama- 
tize and publicize the Episcopal 
Church, recognizing as one of its _ 
aims the duty to bring the appeal — 
of the Episcopal Church to as” 
many people as possible. 

4. We recommend that in the 
program of publicity and propa- 
ganda every possible means be ~ 
taken to quicken the loyalty of 
Episcopalians, to deepen their — 
sense of pride and obligation to 
the Episcopal Chun: and to 
promote a loyal following of its 
way of life. os 

We believe the Episcopal 
Church has a tremendous oppor- ~ 
tunity to grow and expand. It 
has what men need. It is required — 
only that in the spirit of Christ 
we be true to the church and all 
that it teaches. 


pens 


These Things I Saw 


| 
skyscrapers. ‘wo wise guys and — 
a girl met me head-on. “Yeah,” 
they gibed, “that’s the Empire 
State Building! You're looks 
right at it!” 

I went everywhere; I saw 
everything. And I wandered in-— 
to every Episcopal Church I — 
could find. The Little Church — 
Around the Corner, quaint and 
old-fashioned with its lych gate 
and garden, seemed an anachro- 
nism in the shadow of the tower-_ 


a2 
skyscrapers that were anachro- 
nistic. =e 


I visited St. Bartholomew's s 
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of St. John the Divine. And then 
I went down to Wall Street to 
put my finger on the financial 
pulse of a nation. The little street 
of the Stock Exchange and the 
big banks were like a dark, nar- 
row canyon that shut out the sun, 
and there at the head of it—doors 
wide open and altar ablaze with 
lights—stood Old Trinity. 

It seemed to me discourtesy to 
the Lord of that house to enter 
and depart as a sightseer so, after 

-visiting the church, I knelt in 
the Lady Chapel for a few min- 
utes to pray. Voices of other vis- 
itors in the back of the chapel 
faded away, and I was about to 
rise and go when I heard a firm, 
quick step in the aisle. A priest 
in surplice and stole took his 
place at a prayer desk to the 
right of the altar and, to my ut- 
ter amazement and_ bewilder- 
ment, began a service. 

It was 3:00 o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon—much too late for Morn- 
ing Prayer and much too early 
for Evensong. I had not the 
faintest idea what service this 
might be, and yet I alone was 
the congregation. An icy fear that 
was almost paralysis crept slowly 
over me. 

While it may be true that we 
Episcopalians “err and _ str ay 
from God’s ways like lost sheep,” 
it is also true that we are apt to 
be guilty of a certain sheepishness 
in performing our part in the 
services. We bob up and down or 
_ chime in on an Amen when 

somebody else does, but if no one 
else feels the urge to ‘“‘make a joy- 
ful noise unto the Lord,” we keep 
“still even when the Prayer Book 
_ enjoins us to say something. Con- 
sequently, I found it more than 
a little disconcerting to have the 
responsibility for half of some 
‘mysterious, unknown ritual de- 
_ volving upon me. Fortunately the 
_ responses came automatically, 
ss and besides, the priest kept tell- 

* ing me on what page of the Pray- 
st Book I would find the next 
item. Haliway through the serv- 


ah 


Ngee 


ice, I discovered that I was as- 


sisting at Evensong, that I need 
not be afraid of the sound of my 
own voice, and that everything 
was proceeding according to 
canon law without a single hitch 


anywhere. It ivas then that I was 


able to realize that, even though 
only two were gathered together 
in his Name, a third Person was 
there also. 

After the service the priest 
thanked me for my part in it. He 
was, he said, a stranger in. New 
York, being a visiting clergyman 
from Chicago. It seems that some 


pre-Revolutionary canon-of Old—— 


Trinity ordered that the services 
be said whether any congregation 
was present or not. I told him 
that I too was a stranger, from 
Oregon. I’ve often thought how 
strange was the chance that 
brought the two of us from such 
distant places together in Old 
Trinity to perform that act of 
service to God.-* *** Or was it 
merely chance? 


St. Michel-Au-Peril-De-La-Mer 
Mont 


“In the year 708 the Archangel 
Saint Michael, prince of the ce- 
lestial hosts, appeared to the bish- 
op of Avranches, St. Aubert, 
commanding him to build in his 
honor a church on the summit of 
the Mount.” i 

Everyone else who debarked in 
France took the direct boat-train 
from Cherbourg to Paris, but I 
took the route later followed by 
our invasion forces in Normandy 
—straight- south through: Cou- 
tances, Avranches, and Pontor- 
son to where the border of Brit- 
tany meets that of Normandy. 
There; ona granite rock sur- 
rounded by water, rises the beau- 
tiful abbey called “la Merveille” 
in the Middle Ages: Mont St. 
Michel-in-the-peril-of-the-Sea. 

Shifting sands, treacherous 
fogs, and swiftly mounting tides 
made access to this famous rock 
perilous indeed. Yet from all 
Christendom came devout pil- 


on the wee Pa nt 


grims. eB the ce of the w 


like archangel saint: Michael 
bright archangel with the shin: 
armor and the flaming swo 
Michael, vanquisher of Sat 
and guardian of souls. 

On this abrupt and restric 
emplacement are piled up a 
superimposed the  crumbl 
ramparts and towers of the | 
tress, quaint medieval dwellir 
crypts and prisons, cells 2 
vaulted halls, almonry and 
fectory, the cloister with fin 
sculptured columns of polis! 
rose granite, the magnificent 


‘bey and its chapels—all that f 


dal and mystic Marvel of 
West in which the Middle A 
live again. 

Only an ardent faith co 
have given the artisans of 
Mount such creative gen 
Here stone was hollowed « 
sculptured with such delic 
and at the same time: si 
strength that it appears endoy 
with life. Here the poetry of 
sea and poetry in stone are cl 
ly intermingled. ‘The emerald 
ting of the waves seems made 
pressly for this medieval jewel 
is a powerful, incomparable s 
phony where cloud, foamy w 
and quarried or sculptured st 
each play their part. 

In imagination I gave bach 
the abbey the monastic life 
which it was created. The m 
is a religious, i.e. a man wh 
every act tends towards the diy 
cult. Religion is. not an epis 
in his life, but his life in its 
tirety. He is the friend of 
beautiful. He contemplates i 
God each day and tends to rea 
it in his life since he tends 
wards sanctity. He is also a 1 
of prayer. The church is, th 
fore, the center of the monast 
The Religious Life has expre: 
itself in a monastic architect 
and nowhere is this architect 
symbolically more beautiful t 
at Mont St. Michel. The ab 
church is built on solid | 


; oe elie up to it. All the 
ctions shoulder it, sustain 
and bear it towards the clouds, 
1 as all the occupations of the 
nk codperate in the flowering 
his spiritual life and in the lift- 
= up of his soul to God. 
| stood alone by the rampart 
the terrace before the abbatial 
rch, gazing at the magnificent 


is spire, was the blond 
changel, armored in gold, with 
eat wings spread. I thought of 
e ever-living things of the dead 
st, and a sense of desolation 
me over me. Within the empty, 
serted church that feeling was 
en more pronounced. No sons 
St. Benedict performed the 
Jpus Dei.’ No prayer rose like 
e incense. 

Often besieged during the wars 
past centuries, the abbey-for- 
ess of the Mont St. Michel prov- 
impregnable. It was never 
ken. Neither should it have 
en taken by the government of 
ance. Mont St. Michel was 
ver meant to be a “monument 
the State.” It was meant to be 
gateway of heaven. The great 
snedictine Order, 
om the Mount by the Revolu- 
yn, has risen again, but the ab- 
y still sleeps. It is like a body 
ithout a soul, for the soul of the 
bey has fled. It can return again 
ily when Mont St. Michel-au- 
ril-de-la-Mer is given back to 
d. 


me te 


Chartres 


In oterares I stayed at the 
tel du Boeuf Couronné. It 
emed a nice enough place, so I 


hartres. Having only a nod- 
acquaintance with the 
language, they ordered 


expelled 


ne finger pointing 
ee | 


Rrnerhod They were horrified 


when the “piece de résistance” 
turned out to be snails. My cousin 
and her husband somehow held 
me morally responsible. They 
never quite forgave me. 

My own dinner had to wait, 
that warm June evening of my 
arrival in Chartres, while I spent 
the remaining hour or so of day- 
light rambling. I strolled towards 
the cathedral, which dominates 
the city, but it was already too 
dusky to see the interior. Behind 
the cathedral was a lovely garden 
with a low wall, from which the 
embankment dropped steeply to 
the Eure River. I turned down 
the narrow, winding, cobblestone 
streets that led to the river and 
the thatched, slummy houses of 
the poor. People were sitting at 
open windows, laughing or chat- 
ting quietly, and in one dark lit- 
tle street I narrowly escaped a 
baptism of sorts when a woman 
poured a bucket of dirty water 
into the-eutter:of the: street..* * * 
It was a fascinating old city and, 
in spite of the evident poverty of 
the “vieux quartier,” it seemed 
very charming and “Old World” 
to me. 


It was a bright, sunny morning 
when I went to the Cathedral of 
Our Lady of Chartres. Chartres 
and Mont St. Michel are a study 
in contrasts. The common peo- 
ple who lived about the Mount 


were sturdy fisher-folk, accus- 
tomed to undergo hardship, pri- 
vation, and danger in their daily 
lives. For their patron and de- 
fender they were naturally at- 
tracted to the powerful Arch- 
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angel, whose sign of spiritual vic — 
tory was the uplifted sword. The — 
abbey itself, high above the 
storm-swept coast, is a massive 
expression of masculine strength 
and aspirations. But Chartres was — 
in a milder climate, surrounded ~ 
by the fertile farm lands and or- 
chards of: the Beauce plain. Its 
people led an easier existence and 
were devoted to the cult of the 
gentle Virgin Mary. Chartres ex-— 
presses the infinite respect and — 
adoration of these people for the — 
calm, serene Mother of God. Sup- — 
plants for her intercessions be- ~ 
fore the throne of her Divine ~ 
Son, they believed that the smuil- 
ing, gracious Virgin could open — 
for them the way of eternal sal- — 
vation. ered 
The moment of my first en- 
trance into Nétre Dame de Char- 
tres is etched in my memory for- 
ever. The glory of the cathedral 
was literally breath-taking. It was 
so. vast and so incomparably © 
beautiful. The length and height — 
made me feel insignificant as one 
feels sometimes in the presence — 
of some great work of God, but 
seldom before any work of man. 
The light, graceful columns, the 
vertical lines and pointed arches, 
the high groined vaults with 
ogives, “the realistic but serene 
statues of the Virgin and saints, 
the lace-like traceries in stone, 
the stained glass windows and — 
rose windows in which blue, color 
of the Blessed Virgin, predomi- 
nates—all this vast spectacle of 
medieval Gothic art was like | 
nothing I had seen in America. 
Gothic architecture symbolized — 
by its height and its yearning to- 
wards heaven the aspirations of | 
its builders towards God. Surely _ 
even the most irreligious must be © 
arrested a moment by the sub-— 
limity of the faith which raised — 
such monuments. I saw other 
cathedrals in France but never 
again one so breath-takingly 
beautiful. Never again did I ex. 
erience quite that same feeling. 
of being lifted up to heaven. Sige 
mee 
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By THE RIGHT REVEREND C. AVERY MASON, S.T.D. . f 


Relationship to Neighbor 


When we come to consider 
man and his fundamental rela- 


tionship with his neighbor, we 
_ walk right into a nightmare, the 
_ like of which this world has never 
' seen. We are told on the one 


hand that there is a streak of, 
shall we say, neighborliness in 
all of us and to a degree it is 
true. But on the other hand we 


_ are witnessing a spectacle in this 


i 
4 
i 


} -dieval abartars: 
rism 1s, in fact, worse than that of 


war which is inhuman in its de- 


monic character. Says Christopher 
Dawson in his book, The Judg- 
ment of the Nations, Page 67, 
“The terrifying thing is not the 
revolutionary motives of the first 


_ years of the Russian Revolution 
or the putsch of 1933 in Ger- 
many. It is not the reign of the 
_ secret police and the cruelty and 
_ treachery that accompany it. It 
is that there is no limit to the 
| regressive movement; 
_ few years a society can pass from 
_a high revolutionary idealism to 
a state of organized inhumanity 
which plans the liquidation of 
Classes, 
populations and the destruction 


that'4im: ra 


the transplantation of 
of whole peoples as ruthlessly as 
the ancient Assyrians or the me- 
This new barba- 


the past in that it is inspired, not 
by the naive cruelty of a simple 


| Warrior society but by the per- 
verted science of a corrupt civili- 


ation.” 


pe This picture painted by Chris- 
| galas Dawson seems far re- 


noved from us in America but it 
‘isn’ t. Right here in our midst is 
to be found all the evidence we 


eed to show a possible similar 


"regression in our own land. The 
strife between segments of soci- 


} ety, . held in check because of the 


_ war emergency, can easily break 


out when the pressure is off. Hav- 
ae his faith in God, modern 


ee Se et 


man soon loses faith in his neigh- 
bor, then goes on to use and de- 
spise that neiglibor. It has always 
struck me as sadly amusing that 
we can talk about the brother- 
hood of man without recogniz- 
ing the fact that brotherhood is 
impossible without fatherhood. 
Yet we talk that way. In fact, 
America is in the position at the 
moment of trying to maintain a 
code of ethical human relations 


without a basic reason for that ~ 


ethic, without a2 conviction as to 
why be good. We go on with our 
philanthropic work despite the 
fact that we don’t know why we 
do it. We seek to save and pro- 
long human life, yet have for- 
gotten what the meaning of life 
is. All during the history of west- 
ern civilization men have disre- 
garded the theory they held as to 
right human relations. That is 
part of the sinfulness of man, but 
we, today not only disobey the 
theory of what human relations 
should be in a normal society, we 
go so far as to discount the theory 
itself. May I repeat the question 
raised earlier—Why be _ good? 
The ‘secular mind of the present 
can see no positive answer to that 
question save expediency. Yet 
expediency is not an answer for 
expediency knows no sure foun- 
dations. It recognizes no ultimate 
standard and bows to no final 
authority save that of appetite. 
Secular society is bankrupt but 
does not know it for it is drunk 
on the blood of human sacrifice 
in the war. The tragedy of it all 
is that secular man is helpless and 
does not know it. Basically, mod- 
ern man has the same fundamen- 
tal relationship to his neighbor 
as did primitive man and the 
ghastliness of modern life is that 
this fundamental law of brother- 
hood still stands and will stand 
though society break itself trying 
to avoid that law. There is an al- 


_ effect there comes an answer. I 


most horrible inevitability to th 


_ course of history we must face i 


our lives as they spread out b 
fore us tomorrow and the ne: 
day and the horrible inevitabili 
is this, that God wills men to k 
brothers despite all that men mz 
do to deny the human brothe 
hood. We may slay each other f 
the millions, we may destrc 


every vestige of our civilizatioi 


we may fight like beasts, yet eve 


onward through the span of mo 


tal life bleeding, bruised an 
hurt, man must march towat 
that day when brotherhood sha 
be the rule. No, I am not talkir 
about the millennium, I a 
talking sober truth about wh 
must be if man’s fundamental r 
lationship to his neighbor is ae 
of brother. 


But secular man does not kno 
this since he lost his fundament 
relationship to God. Therefor 
there lies before us and befo 
our children a stormy path whi 
must be followed toward brothe 
hood unless we grasp afresh o1 
fundamental relationship to Go 
‘This is God’s judgment upon h 
creatures for not choosing th 
which we fundamentally know 
right, yet even in the judgme 
there ought to be a sense of jc 
God’s judgment assumes the ab 
ity of repentance and amendme 
on our part and assures us th 
when everything is said and ; 
the deeds are done and all tl 
books written, man’s fundame 
tal relationship to his neighb 
is that of brother. 


Relationship to Self 
In modern society what can 
man think of himself; that 
more particularly, what can sec 
lar man think of himself? Li 
an inevitable law of cause al 


te egard ce himself de- 
e fact that he may seem to 
great regard for. himself. 
ular man may dress himself, 
1 y feed his appetite and his 


las a high regard for himself. 
ce he is basically man, he is 
rn by the strife of human ten- 
s. “Though theologically ig- 
rant, he has a light in his being 
ich differentiates good from 
He subconsciously has a 


ses not know his name. He 
arns for community yet pits his 
lergies t to the task of destroying 
nmunity. He wants to measure 
to some standard inside him- 
and frequently makes a good 
lowing, yet remains restless be- 
1use his standards are temporal. 
new house, job, car or position 
1 his social group give him tem- 
orary relief, but he is soon off 
ain, wandering aimlessly on the 
eld of human life picking up 
4 which he fashions into a 


ity for temporary worship; 
en having finished his God- 
uilding he gives a puff of con- 
smpt and blows his God to pieces 

y to start building another. 
lodern man is fed up with him- 
—he is jaded as to appetite 
nd bored with life. What is his 
ydamental relationship to him- 
? That is the great question 
annot answer. He simply does 
know. How can he know 
then he recognizes no relation- 
to God or to his fellow men. 
s natural that his favorite 
inting question to his fellow 
an beings is, “Who do you 
k you are?” It is natural be- 
se he does not know who he 
nd therefore assumes no one 
-knows who he is. But under- 
th it all he is somebody 
igh he may not know it 
y. He is one who is made 
image of God. He is one 
om. ist died. But he has 
d e truths, phe cannot 


ng for a Supreme Being but - 


ee guess aon and it resolves upon 
you and me to tell him. 


All that we have been talking 
about in these last three points 
picture man in his three funda- 


~ mental relationships apart from 


Christ. If we can keep in mind 
the two areas we have discussed, 
namely, primitive man and secu- 
lar man today we ought to see 
that instead of inevitable prog- 
ress upward on the part of man 
we have seen exactly the reverse. 
If we assume that greater oppor- 
tunity ought to produce greater 
good we are right. If we assume 
it always does produce greater 
good we are wrong. If we say 
that the world is going to Hell 
someone immediately gets shock- 
ed, but they usually get shocked 
because they are either ignorant, 
blinded of unconverted. They 
may be ignorant and hence are 
shocked at such an announcement 
because they simply do not know 
of the rise and fall of civilizations. 
They may be blinded and hence 
are shocked because the glitter 
of this age of chromium and big- 
ness looms so large that millions 
are blinded for lack of God’s sun- 
light in their lives. They may be 
unconverted and hence are shock- 
ed because no one ever bothered 
to convert them and hence they 
do not know of God’s judgment 
on the world or Christ’s redemp- 
tion from the world. These three 
groups—the ignorant, the blind- 
ed, the unconverted—constitute 
the harvest which is ripe for gath- 
ering into God’s Holy Family, 
the Church. In fact, millions are 
over-ripe for the harvest and the 
stench of rotting humanity on 
the fields of a war-torn world is 
a stench which will bring down 
the Father’s wrath upon His 
children for their slothfulness. 
But more of this in the next lec- 
ture. Our question is what are a 
Christian man’s three fundamen- 
tal relationships. 

The Summary of the Law, giv- 
en to us by Our Blessed Lord, is 
the simple answer but it is so sim- 


ple and so profound that we pass 
over it. : 
Our fundamental relations tage ; 
to God is in the words of the Of- 
fice of Instruction—““Thou shalt — 
love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy mind, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength—This is the first and 
great commandment.” With 
heart, mind, soul and strength— . 
what does it mean? Does it not 
mean first of all that man, as man, 
must be born again if the funtaes 
mental relationship he has with 
God is to be realized. No one can 
fully and by himself love God 
with all his heart, mind, soul, and 
strength. If our Blessed Lord had 
made that and that alone the 
condition upon which man could 
have a right fundamental rela- 
tionship with God, then he would 
have automatically damned man 
for all eternity. There would have 
been no Gospel—no good news. — 
Nor can there be without the 
mystery of Incarnation—Redemp- 
tion having taken place. If all that 
has been said about primitive 
man and secular man means any- 
thing at all it means that man’s. 
fundamental relationship with 
God, while characterized by the 
one word love, cannot be ful- 
filled without man becoming a 
new creature. He must be born 
again—and born again not in a 
semi-romantic self-torturing sort 
of way—a way of puritanical self- 
denial, but rather born again’ 
through Christ—through Christ’s 
power, action and deeds. In the 
words of Karl Adam, “Christ as 
the God-man has become the cre- 
ative principle of a new human- 
ity. He is not merely a man. He 
is the Man; not one individual 
member of mankind, but the 
Head of Mankind, its new begin- 
ning, the first-born among His 
brethren, the new Adam,” and 
again, “God Incarnate stands in a 
necessary relation to all redemp- 
tion—needing mankind. In Him- 
self and by Himself He is not as- 
yet the complete Christ, for He_ 


Lo 
mi 


ie 


becomes so only when all the 
redeemed have been incorporated 
into Him. They are His fullness 
—He is the Head and they are 
the members; He is the vine and 
they are the branches. When we 
speak of Christ we imply the 
whole Christian fellowship, for 
there can be no isolated and soli- 
tary Christ. ‘There is only the 
full and complete Christ, where- 
in Head and members form one 
Body.” (Christ Our Brother, pp. 
132-133.) 

Listen to the words of Jesus 
the Christ, addressed in large part 
to us. John 17:18. 

“As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also. sent 
them into the world. And for 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified 
through the truth. Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me 
through their word; That they all 
may be one; as thou Father, art 
in me, and I in thee that they also 
may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast, sent 
me. And the glory which thou 


fF gavest me I have given them; that 


they may be one even as we are 
one; I in them, and thou in me, 


that they may be made perfect in 


one; and that the world 


hast loved them, 


may 
know that thou hast sent me, and 
as thou _ hast 


. loved me. Father, I will that they 


also, whom thou hast given me, 


ih. be with me where I am; that they 


may behold my glory, which thou 
hast given me; for thou lovedst 


me before the foundation of the 
world. O righteous Father, 


the 
world hath not known thee, but 
Ihave known thee, and these have 


known that thou hast sent me. 
_ And I have declared unto them 
thy name, and will declare it; 


_ that the love wherewith thou hast 


loved me may be in them, and 
iba in them.” 


Christian Relscioashibs 


aera is the Christian’s funda- 
‘mental 


. relationship to God? 


bold as to say that through Christ 
we are one with God. The Chris- 
tian never faces the problems of 
life alone, he never wins a vic- 
tory or suffers a defeat alone. ‘The 
words 
a phrase in his vocabulary. Chris- 
tianity, in its fullest and best, is 
living, working, laughing, crying, 
joking and learning and dying in 
full fellowship with Christ and 
His members. The atonement— 
“at one ment’ —which was estab- 
lished when ‘he foundations of 


the earth were placed between 
God and man, then ruptured by- 


man’s self-will. has been reestab- 
lished by Christ Crucified. Is 
there any wonder that when this 
realization bursts m all its glory 
upon a human soul, that soul can- 
not contain itself for joy. 

In our joy at realizing our one- 
ness through Christ with God, 
let us not wander off into the 
pitfall of individualism. Our 
unity with God in Christ Jesus is 
not personalized in the sense that 
John Doe suddenly becomes con- 
verted and thinks of his personal 
relationship with God apart from 
the Church. Such an idea is con- 
trary to fact and contrary to faith. 
My oneness with God through 
Christ is a oneness with all other 
Christians in Christ. The finger 
on one’s hand does not suddenly 
become aware of its relationship 
to the mind of a man unrelated 
to the rest of the hand, the arm, 
shoulder, foot, heart, brain, etc. 
A Christian’s fundamental rela- 
tionship with God is not that Mr. 
Christian is here in this room and 
God in one on top of the Empire 
State building. Mr. Christian’s 
fundamental relationship to God 
is rather with Mrs. Christian and 
all members of the Christian 
Church, past and present, for all 
of us together are in Christ and 
He is in us. “I have God for my 
father” said St. Cyprian, “because 
I have the Church for my moth- 

r.”” At Baptism I am born into 
a family of which God is the 


We are through’ God's grace sO father“and the Cine my 


“alone with God” are not — 


er. My fundamental relat 
with my father cannot be 
plained without my mother. 
I labor this point, please be ~ 
tient, for it is a vital point. li 
so vital that, without it, I a: 
Christian can have no fundam 
tal relationship with God. Wh 
all is said and done the fun 
mental relationship of a m 
with God can best be seen at t 
Eucharist. A. G. Hebert puts 
this way in his book, The Par 
Communion—‘We become s¢ 
of God and partakers of His tal 


‘because God so made man. ‘ 


be a son is not an intellect 
process, or a graduation, but 
fact which we experience in 1 
so-called lowest regions of c 
experience. Eating and drinki 
together in the House of G 
may be only the same act as e 
ing and drinking at home but 
is also the same act as eating a 
drinking in heaven. In Christ t 
lowest of social functions is a 
the highest.” “He became fles] 
said St. Athanasius, “That 
might become God.”’ 

What then is the Christia 
fundamental relationship to | 
neighbor? If we turn again to t 
Office of Instruction, we see tl 
the Christian’s fundamental re 
tionship to his neighbor is in 
sense two attitudes. First is t 
basic attitude of law. Regardl 
of whether a given individual 1 
Christian or not, his relations 
toward his neighbor is under t 
jurisdiction of law. That there 
a universal moral law—God’s la 
under which the relationships } 
tween all men are judged is 
truth but dimly perceived. P: 
fessor Horton in his book O 
Eternal Contemporary, Page * 
puts it this way. “The mode 
man’s consciousness, or rather v 
consciousness, of sin and guilt 
a weird and amazing phenon 
non. Reacting against what he 
pleased to call the ‘morbidness’ 
his ancestors, he has adopted 


resolutely cheerful and co 
: rae 


is” ee ee or 


ly, the whole maindrift of 
dern life, with its persistently 
-centered, self-sufficient atti- 
e, is one huge affront to God; 
| the sense of guilt arising 
participation in this man- 
of life is too powerful to be 
hed off or blandly discussed.” 
n may be liturgically correct 
aly that the reading of the ten 
ymandments need not be part 
he Eucharist. But if the moral 
is not brought more to the 
GF ant of our religious and so- 
thinking, the Eucharist is go- 
to mean little or nothing. ‘To 


e thanks for redemption and — 


sirth implies that we had to 
redeemed from a condition 
ich was intolerable, and to be 
orn implies that my present 
needs more than a mild re- 
entation. Man’s fundamental 
utionship to his neighbor is 
Jer law. The condemnation 
face i in our relationship to our 
shbor i is that we have failed to 
lize that our neighbor is the 
son with whom we are now 
fing. It is interesting to note 
t our Blessed Lord left no re- 
ded saying which urged the 
ciples to love all men because 
-men are God’s_ children. 
ere is no such universalism in 
e precept. Rather we are 
ve each neighbor as we come 

contact with him. There is 
Ss vague about this—it is 
inite and personal. In each 
ness or social transaction I 
with a fellow human being, 
ominant motive is to be love. 
is a sound basis for right re- 
nships and anyone who 
he has avoided the broad 
mnations of war and social 
by reducing neighborly 
onships to the man I am im- 
ly speaking to or dealing 
‘ing oscil. I am in 


entally wrong with him.’ 


the same condemnation with a 
war monger, for unless I have 
dealt with each and every man in 
the spirit of love, I have dealt 
with him in the spirit of indiffer- 
ence, hate, jealousy or cruelty. I 
am in the same condemnation 
with the worst anti-social male- 
factor who may have had a hand 
in depraving a whole segment of 
society unless in the sight of God’s 
judgment I cen say that in all my 
personal dealings with my neigh- 
bor, wherever and whenever 
those dealings were held, the 
basis was love. Years ago Arch- 
bishop Ssderblom told us that it 
was good and honorable men who 
believing they were doing right 
put our Lord to death on a cross. 
They were men like us and that 


is why we keep Good Friday. 


When we contemplate man’s in- 
humanity to man, all the horror 
of war, famine and disease; when 
we think of the injustice out 
there in the world and the evil of 
it, we seek to flee from the trag- 
edy of man’s social relationships. 
As Kierkegaard reminds us, we 
flee to the house of God. 

“Keep thy foot when thou go- 
est to the house of the Lord. For 
even if thou hast come from the 
most dreadful -experience that 
ever befell a man, fleeing from 
the horror without into God’s 
house, yet thou dost come to a 
still more dreadful place. Here 
in the house of God the subject 
talked about is a danger the 
world does not know, a danger in 


comparison with which all that 


the world calls danger is child’s 
play—the danger of sin. Oh, here 
in God’s house what essentially is 
talked about is a horror which 
never was encountered before nor 
will be later, in comparison with 
which the most terrible thing 
that can befall the most unhappy 
of all men is an insignificance; 
the horror that the race crucified 
God.” (Christian Discourse, 
Page 180.) 

Remember the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth—‘‘Inasmuch as_ ye 


* 
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have done it unto one of thes ys 


least of these my brethren ye have — 
done it unto me.’ 


forced to say—“‘I am determined - 


to know nothing among you save - 
Christ Crucified.” 


Love of Neighbor 


What is a Christian’s funda- ~ 


mental relationship to his neigh- 


bor? Under law it is the relation- — 


ship of condemnation. We have 
erred and strayed like lost sheep — 
—We have offended against thy | 


Holy laws—There is no health in ~ 


is. Upon that basis we can pro- 


ceed, for if the first basic attitude 


which describes our fundamental 
relationship with our neighbor is 
law, the second is grace. The OF 


fice of Instruction puts it this ee 


way. “Knowest this; that you are 
not able to do these things of 


’ Probably ae 
cause of that truth, Paul was | 


yourself, nor to walk in the com- 


mandments of God, and to serve 
Him, without His special grace:” 
From the Christian point of view, 
man’s fundamental relationship 
to his neighbor is also grace for it 
is humanly impossible for man to 
have a right relationship with his 
neighbor without God’s grace. If 
the horror of vicious human rela- 
tionships in the world drives man 
to Christian worship when he is 
confronted with the fact of man’s 
crucifying, God he is also com- 
pelled to worship by the drawing 
power of Christ Crucified. “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me,” said our Lord, and the 
truth of that statement is seen in 
every service of worship the 


Church sets forth. Jt is the mag- — 
net of God drawing men to Him- 
self and suffusing them with His é 
power. It is that compelling love — 


which overcomes the power of 
fear, sin and death. 
birth unto righteousness which — 
makes it possible for the Chives 
tion to say that in the Church | 
the right fundamental relation- — 


ship between man and his nels : 


bor is at last possible. Outside the — 


G hurch there is no salvation fou 2 


. 
ee 


It is the new 


« 
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a man or for men, for by our- 
selves we cannot fulfill the law of 
love. This truth makes the soli- 
darity of the Church such a vital 
factor in the world today. It is 
this truth which is the hope of the 
world. How God makes it pos- 
sible for man to love his neigh- 
bor we may never understand. 
That He does make it possible is 
a fact of human history. 

Having made these statements, 
I can imagine a secularist will im- 
mediately challenge them by say- 
ing, “Practice what you preach.” 
And our answer is two-fold. First, 
without the Church, right human 
relationships would never be pos- 
sible. Second, the fundamental 
right social relationships in the 
Church are more wide-spread 
than we know. Christian men 
and women can and do practice 
right social relationships. This 
ought not give us a sense of pride 
Be it is not our doing but Christ 
working in us. 

In a sense we have already 
answered the question—What is a 
Christian man’s fundamental re- 
lationship to himself? It could al- 


most be summed up in one sen- 


The Madison Street Free Mission Chapel 


A FORGOTTEN LANDMARK OF THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN THE 


Y March, 1859, two years 
after the inauguration of 
the mission, the congrega- 
_tion of the Madison Street Chapel 


i had “‘so far outgrown the first ac- 


-commodation as to render neces- 


sary the providing of a larger 
- room for the Sunday Services.”’ 
The Church Journal of March 
28,’ devoted an editorial para- 
- graph to cordial expression of 
pleasure at this growth, noting 


1 All quotations, unless otherwise 


: _ specified, are taken from The Church 
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Journal, March 23, 1859, pages 65 and 


tence. Each of us must marvel at 


what God has wrought in us per- 
sonally. Born into God’s family, 
the Church, we have within us a 
surging power which comes from 
beyond time and space. It makes 


of my life a most precious thing 


and my body becomes a temple 
for God through Christ. I am re- 
lated personally to every Chris- 
tian for the same Christ who re- 
sides in me resided in each of 
them personally and all of them 
corporately. ] respect and rever- 


ence them for they too are part 


of Christ’s body. 

There is custom recorded 
among some of the Russian Or- 
thodox which indicates dramati- 
cally what is meant. After a young 
child has received his first Com- 
munion, family and friends make 
a profound bow of reverence for 
the Christ who inhabits this new- 
est member. 

A Christian’s fundamental re- 
lationship to himself is one of 


i 


ZX 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH (Continued) 
By THOMAS J. WILLIAMS 


that ‘the Chapel of the Rutgers 
Institute had been obtained for 
[the] purpose [of meeting the 
need of increased accommoda- 
tion, for the Sunday congrega- 
tion.]’ In another column is an 
account of the opening services 
held on the previous Sunday, at 
which the Right Reverend John 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont, “preached the sermon, 
an eloquent discourse on I ‘Thes- 
salonians IV, 1: ‘We beseech you, 
brethren, and exhort you by the 
Lord Jesus, that as ye ought to 


“staunch advocates and prom¢ 


more ve ceases to 5 thware th ss 
of Christ inside himself, he kn 
that a unity, a peace, will 
forthcoming. In the midst of 
troubles and trials of life he 
be confident for Christ Himse 
in Him. As he feeds and ne 
ishes his new Christ-nature 
Prayer and Sacrament he kn 
that Christ will use him ef 
tively. 

“You do not need religior 
make you as good as the we 
requires you to be; the help 
the world itself is enough 


that» You begin to feel the n 


of it when you have a vision 
Christ as the standard for yc 
self and of the world as it mi 
be, the world as it is in the m 
of Christ, the kind of world t 
Christ died to make. Then > 
know that the kind of person ° 
are may be perfectly satisfact 
to your fellow men, and to yc 
self until that vision came. Bu 
is not going to help to bring t 
vision true. On the contrary, : 
because people are like us 1 
the world is what it is.’ (Will 
Temple, Faith and Life, page | 


walk and please God, so ye wo 
abound more and more.’”” “1 
growth thus attained under 
ministry of the Rey. Dr. Ca 
. must be a source of gt 
pleasure not only to the zeal 
and liberal founder of the J 
sion, but also to all lovers of 
beauty of the choral service, « 
they are many,” concluded 
editor.” oe 
2The Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 


was son of the preacher on the occa 
described. Both father and son — 


choral service. 


aS.) the rssion s new 
home is given on page 65 
Y same issue: “The congre- 
_ hitherto worshipping in 
chapel at 256 Madison 
et, assembled in the large 
el of the Rutgers Female In- 
No. 264 of the same 
t, last Sunday for the first 
s . The Daily Service will 
inue at the first mentioned 
& ’ Morning Prayer was sung 
30. The Litany was sung and 
thoral Eucharist celebrated at 
30. oS full congregation was 
sent.’ The clergy present (be- 
: the Bishop of Vermont, who 
s celebrant as well as preacher) 
re: “the Rector,’ Dr. Camp, 
co) sang the Litany “with good 
ct” and “took the Ante-Com- 
inion Service;’’ the Rev. Dr. 
usé, who read the Epistle; and 
» Rev. Messrs. D. Margot and 
Jaques of New Jersey; and the 
v. E. B. Palmer’ of Massachu- 
BS. 
The Institute Chapel was de- 
ibed as being “‘neatly arranged 
a church-like manner.” The 
ar of oak was ‘properly vested 
r Lent] with a purple cloth 
erfrontal and a covering of the 
er-altar of the same, bearing 
- legend, The Lord our 
aie The altar frontal 


_ [emblazoned with] the 
ristian Monogram and_ the 
tto, “For He bore our sins in 


s own Body.” Back of the Al- 
was a dossal cloth of blue and 
ring the Christian Monogram 
eA and gold, enclosed in a neat 
* The account ends with 

‘ Bite statement: “The 
ly of the house [sic] seats near- 
ive hundred persons, and the 
are all free. The service is 
va choral and the re ear- 


_ Journal and The 
yan for the next twelve 


inc) gacnely theagre, 


CoNers wee 


. 


1g consisting for the eae part of the 


name and address of the Mission 
and the names of the frequently 
changing incumbents.’ Among 
the latter were Norman W. 
Camp, D.D. (January-July, 
1859); David Margot (August- 
November, 1859); Walter A. 
Sterling (February, 1860-Janu- 
ary, 1861). There is a gap in the 
available records between the last 
date and January, 1871, when the 
Rev. J. N. McJilton, D:D., be- 
came rector. His incumbency 
ended the following June. The 
cure remained vacant for the rest 
of the year. 


Chapel Closes 


In 1873 the chapel in Madison 
Street was abandoned. Services 
were held at 50 Rutgers Street 
and the Mission, known there- 
after as “The Rutgers Street 
Mission,” continued its worship 
at that location until 1875. Its 
prominence, however, as an out- 
post of Anglo-Catholicism had 
been gradually eclipsed in the 
course of the past fifteen years by 
larger and more conveniently lo- 
cated churches, which, following 
the lead of this humble mission 
along the way of Catholic teach- 
ing, life, and worship, are grate- 
fully and deservedly revered as 
outstanding exponents of that 
same Catholic way. 


The activities of the Mission 
came to an end about 1897.’ To- 
day nothing visible or tangible 
remains of the Madison. Street 
Free Mission Chapel. Its site and 
the site of Mr. Hecker’s mansion 
in the rear now form a gaping 
chasm stretching dismally be- 
tween decrepit tenements from 

3 The incumbents of the Mission are 
always designated “Rector” in the lists 
of the clergy of the Diocese of New 


York appearing in alternate issues of 
The Church Journal. 

4 Inventory of the Church Archives in 
New York City: The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Diocese of New York (is- 
sued by The Historical Records Survey, 
W.P.A., New York, 1940), Vol. 2, page 


102, Entry 82. (Cf. Entry 117.) 


Madison Breet to Rutgers Place.é a 
But the invisible, intangible, im- 


ponderable things of the spirit to | 


which the Mission bore its wit- 
ness have been realized beyond 
the hopes of Hecker and Ramsay, 
Prescott and Bonner—first in the 
long extinct St. Alban’s, later in 
the Churches of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin and St. Ignatius;° still later in 
other churches which were at 
first content to tread more warily 
in the Catholic Way. 

One may be sure that the 
founder and promoters, 
and laymen, of the Madison — 
Street Chapel were content, like 


5 The similarity of names and the 
author’s ignorance (at the time of writ- 


ing) of the topography of the neigh- — 


borhood of the Mission led to the mis- 


priests — 


statement in the first instalment of this — 


account that Mr. Hecker’s home, at the 
rear of the Mission, was situated in 
Rutgers Street. 
Rutgers Place, a short thoroughfare (a _ 
section of Monroe Street) several 
blocks east of Rutgers Street, at right 
angles to it, but parallel to Madison 


‘Street. 


6 St. Alban’s, known first as “The 
Chapel of St. James the Less,” then as ‘ 
“The Church of the Intercessor,” was 
organized in 1860 by a band of devoted 
laymen of Calvary Church for mission 
work among the poor of the neighbor- 
hood north and east of the parish 
church. In 1863, the dedication was 
changed to “St. Alban’s,” and shortly 
afterwards, under the Rev. Charles 
William Morrill, definitely Catholic 
teaching amd ceremonial were intro- 
duced. A church was erected in 1865 in 
East 47th Street, near Lexington Ave- 
nue (where now stands the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace) and was later enlarged to 


Mr. Hecker lived in — 


accommodate the growing congrega- 2 


tion. The location, “east of the tracks” 
of the N. Y. Central Railroad (which ~ 
then ran on the level ground along 
what is now Park Avenue) made it al- 


most impossible for persons living on ~ 
the West Side to attend St. Alban’s. © 
Consequent lack of financial support ~ 


“compelled the closing of its doors” in — 
1880. (Data derived from an article in 


Holy Cross Magazine of April, 1920, by — 


Fr. Allen, O.H.C.) The, “Free Churetiae 
of St. Mary the Virgin” was organi aaa 
in 1868 by the Rev. Thomas McKee — 


Brown. In 1871 Dr. Ferdinand Cart- : 


wright Ewer and a devoted band of fol-_ “he 


lowers from his former parish, Christ — 


Church, founded the Church of St. Te ; 


natius. Pea 


‘ x. 
» Le AS 
” yee” | 


ipa Ree 


crease and to see their external 
_ work disappear, if only the Cause 
for which they had been the first 
to bear uncompromising witness 
en increase. For that witness 


Of that day . . 


the Son, 


O My Father, 


Me? 


N a previous occasion 
several years ago in the 
pages of this Magazine 
(June 1942) we considered to- 
_ gether the problem of the Tri- 
une Nature of God—Three Per- 
sons in One Divine Substance. 
_ This month I am suggesting that 
__we study in a similar way the 
parallel fundamental Christian 
loctrine regarding our Lord 
Jesus Christ—Two Natures in 
One Divine Person. Again we 
find numerous puzzling texts 
hich when taken separately 
seem conflicting, but which when 
taken together turn out to be 
complementary, yielding in their 
holeness one marvelous but 
complex truth. Certainly we 
_ should expect any really impor- 
_tant truth to be enormously com- 
ex, and this would naturally 
- superlatively the case in re- 
rd to the supreme Mysteries 


hae 
} 


plicity of the Unitarian concep- 
tion of God and Christ is suffi- 
ent in itself to arouse suspicion 
to its adequacy. 


?? 


ae nee, ie iS G1SO.) whats 


peat ae Great Forerunner, to de- 


I and My Father are One. 
That they may be one, even as We are One. 


My Father is greater than I. 
. knoweth no man, 
the angels which are in heaven, neithcr oe 
but the Father. 


ab in ‘New York ‘but qarocele 


out the entire American Church, 
must ever hold in grateful re- 
membrance the Madison Street 
Mission See: 


Two .. in One Dice Person 


By JARED S. MOORE 


JOHN 10:30 
JOHN 17:22 


JOHN 14:28 
no, not 


MARK 13:22 


if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me! Nevertheless, 
will, but as Thou wilt. 
My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 


not as I 
Mart. 26:39 


Matt. 27:46 


Personal’ in the. sense that 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
distinct “Egos,” Each of whom 
speaks to the Others in terms of 
“Li: Lhou,’”’ Jandettese Now 
one especially interesting fact 
about the doctrine we are at pres- 
ent considering is that it is to a 
large degree the converse of the 
other. If God is ‘Three Persons 
in One Divine Substance (or Na- 
ture) , our Lord is ‘Two Natures 
(or Substances) —Divine and Hu- 
man—in One Divine Person. ‘The 
Divine Nature or Substance of 
our Lord, which He shares eter- 
nally with the Father, and His 
Human Nature or Substance, 
which He took from His blessed 
but human mother, are distinct 
and unconfused; and yet He is 
One Person, One “Subject of 
consciousness,” and that One 
Person is Divine, not in any sense 
human. It took the Church a 
century and a quarter of intense 
thought and bitter controversy, 
from the Council of Nicea in 325 
to that of Chalcedon in 451, to 
develop and formulate this pro- 
found truth, and no juggling of 
terms and concepts by modern- 
istic theologians is likely to 
shake it today. 


Lord is nee to che Fa 
that, as man, He is (like all n 
inferior to Him. It is only as ¢ 
that He can say, “I and 
Father are One’; and only 
Man can it be true for ‘Him 
ge “My Father is greater t 
”: and He alone, not I, kn 
ee the great Day of Judgm 
shall come. Thus understc 
there is no conflict among tl 
texts, but each presents one 
pect of the whole truth; and tt 
“who: hold, as I have heard 
stated, that when our L 
prayed “that they may be « 
even as We are One,” He was 
ducing the unique significa 
of His afirmation of His One 
with the Father, are comple 
missing the point. For it is ¢ 
because Christ is eternally ¢ 
God with the Father that H 
able now and hereafter in t 
to make us one with one anot 
in Him, so far as it is possible 
finite man so to be. Only Ch 
and His Father are One in 
ture: we have to win our one! 
by the power of Divine grace 


Real Human Nature 


The cry of Our Lord in G 
semane, which we come to n 
would completely lose its sig 
icance if He who uttered it v 
but a man. How many person: 
the cynics are fond of reminc 
us, have met impending su 
ing and death without flinch 
or even suggesting that they 
relieved from it! Surely it cc 
only have been the weight ot 
men’s sins cast on the shoul 


_ of the God-Man that could 


plain such a prayer on the lip 
One whose courageous silenc 
the time of His condemnat 
and whose calm utterances fi 
the Cross, so fill the hearts of d 
who meditate upon the 
wonderment and admi 
~ But our final tex 
ing touch of all. T 


~Ehe 


10 who He was who Boke 
recognize it, of course, as 
on of the frst verse of the 
second Psalm; but it 
s to remove all depth of 
ing from it to say of it sim- 
vat our Lord was reciting 
ffice, as I heard one beloved 
tholic bishop suggest many 
Ss ago (Bishop Grafton, at a 
ion in Boston) . But if it was 
y an expression of a terrible 
experience of dereliction 
the part of Christ, let us at- 
ipt, even though we cannot 
e to understand it, at least to 
netrate so far as we can into it 
Bender implications. 
‘s my use of italics is intended 
oint out, three tremendous 
ts are involved in it: first, that 
was God—not just a human 
end—who seemed to forsake 
is (of course, He could not 
ly forsake Him) ; secondly, 
at our Lord even in the depth 
His anguish knew God still to 
His God; and thirdly, that 
twithstanding all this, God was 
t merely felt to be forsaking 
e of His many human children, 
t His Only and Well-Beloved, 
ae and Eternally-Begotten, 
“Though all men should 
bake Me, how couldest Thou, 
Fatherr he seems. to cry. 
a at this poignant moment, 
jously, even more than in the 
rden the night before, that 
* Lord felt most keenly the 
ight of human sin, and in His 
m Person suffered, though but 
3 instant, the unimaginable 
nsequences of what separation 


eeks of each other; and it is 
r final text, better perhaps 
n any peer that we can 


‘experience 0 Dereliction 
would not be surprising if Christ 
had been only Man, but it would 
have been quite impossible if He 
had not been Man. That God the 
Son could not be forsaken by His 
Father, and yet could seem to be, 
is the very essence of this most 
striking of occurrences in the 
earthly life of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, and enforces 
better perhaps than any other 
lesson the sublime greatness of 
the central truth of our religion. 


New Records 


Current Victor lists include a 
number of very fine operatic 
discs. Victor Album M-1074 is a 
“Treasury of Grand Opera’’ and 
it contains four twelve-inch rec- 
ords. Arturo Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra offer 
the Prelude to the first act of 
Wagner's Lohengrin. The re- 
maining discs in this album are 
all vocals—Leonard Warren sings 
the Prologo to Act I of Leonca- 
vallo’s I Pagliacci; Zinka Milanov 
sings Ritorna Vincitor from Ver- 
di’s Aida; Gladys Swarthout is 
heard in the Habanera from Bi- 
zet’s Carmen; James Melton pre- 
sents the aria J1 Mio Tesoro from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni; Licia 
Albanese and Jan Peerce join in 
the duet Un Di Felice from Act 
I of Verdi’s Traviata; the Victor 
Chorale, under the direction of 
Robert Shaw, sings the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Gounod’s Faust. 
This album, which is especially 
well recorded, affords a veritable 
concert by Metropolitan Opera 
stars (Victor M-1074; $4.85) . 

Four single Victor discs are 
also worthy of mention and these, 
too, are vocals. Robert Merill, 


-one of the Metropolitan Opera’s 


young baritones, sings the lovely 
Vision Fugitiwe from Massenet’s 
Herodiade and the Drinking 
Song from ‘Thomas’s seldom 
heard Hamlet. Rather unsteady 
in the Vision Fugitive, Mr. Mer- 
rill does much better in the aria 


4 “- re a x 
— ae ee Fee So 


Bre 


from Hamlet (Victor (11-9291 
$1.00). Ert Tw is the celebrat ed 
baritone aria from Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschera and it is 
perbly sung by Leonard War 
of the Metropolitan. On the sa 
disc he sings lago’s Creed fro 
the same composer’s Otello (\ 
tor 11-9292; $1.00). Zinka M 
nov possesses one of the most 
magnificent of present-day voice: 
in the soprano register. On a 
gle twelve-inch Victor disc, Mm 
Milanov sings two of the most 
dificult soprano arias from It 
lan opera—the Casta Diva fror 
Bellini’s Norma and the Suicido— 
from Ponchielli’s La Giaconda 
and she sings them with éclz % 
(Victor 11-9293; $1.00) . A fourth — 
Victor disc presents the popular 
tenor, Jan Peerce, in two a 
loved tenor arias—O Paradiso 
from L’Africana by Meyerbeer _ 
and Ma Se M’ E Forza Perderti 
from Verdi's Masked Ball (Vic. 
tor 11-9295; $1.00). These discs 
will go to fill out your shelf On 
operatic arias. 

In the classic vein, Rudolf 
Serkin is heard in a most satis- 
fying reading of Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 8 in G Minor (Pa- 
thétique) . This work is unques-— 
tionably the most familiar of all 
the Beethoven sonatas and it was 
written at a time in the com- 
poser’s life when he was begin- 
ning to realize the impending 
tragedy of his deafness (Colum 


bia MM-648; three 12” discs; 
$3.85) « oo 
Modeste Moussorgsky com-— 


posed Pictures at an Exposition 
for piano. The work was later 
orchestrated by Maurice Ra 


musical tour of an art galle 


episodes in which each pictur 
dramatized. ‘The ae is € 


12” discs, $4. 5): —The “Lis 


? op we rhe pal A 
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Letter from 


St. An drew’s 


On the evening of December 
18th, a party was held in the 
School dining hall. It opened 
with the singing of carols and.a 
_ reading by Father Flye. This was 
. followed by a Spanish play about 
Christmas customs in South 
America, directed by Miss 
Brown. The next morning the 
boys left for their vacations. Thus 
ended the very happy fall term of 
the School. 

This year we have a registra- 
tion of 102 students, of whom ten 
are day pupils and the rest board- 
ers. There are several new mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff. The 
Reverend Arthur F. O’Donnell is 
teaching English and Latin. Mr. 


ii Robert E. Ratelle teaches Science 


and Mathematics to the lower 
forms and coaches boxing and 
track. Mr. Randall Sitz, an old 
St. Andrew’s boy, has returned to 
the School to help with athletics. 
Mrs. Leopold Kroll has joined 

_ the staff as Librarian. She is hard 


_ at work on a much needed recat- 


| aloguing. Thanks to the gener- 
_ osity of friends, we have been 
_ able to add about a hundred new 
_ books and through Yale Univer- 
sity have purchased another 35 at 
half price. These books have been 
selected with great care so that 
they will make an appeal to 
young readers. 

In order to foster the use of 
the Library and to ‘encourage 
reading, a system of library pe- 
riods has been instituted. Every 
day each boy in the School must 
‘spend one period in the Library 
engaged, not in study, but in rec- 
reational reading. Such is the per- 
versity of youth that occasionally 
a boy has been caught with his 
Latin book carefully concealed 
inside an open novel, diligently 
doing his homework! But by and 
large the boys enjoy this period 
_of browsing, and their interest in 
outside reading is being stimu- 
late od. 


Scholastically the boys are 
maintaining their usual high 
standards. The Fifth Form is par- 
ticularly outstanding in the qual- 
ity of its work. 

The spirit of the School has 
been fine. 
measure due to the leadership of 
the Prefects. They are Harry 
Knight, Heac Prefect; Preston 
Carroll and Jerry Stephens, Pre- 
fects of St. Patrick’s; Allen Davis, 
Prefect of St. George’s; Wayne 
Millican, Prefect of St. David's; 
and Kenneth Wheelock, Prefect 
of St. John’s. They ended the 


term by making: a Corporate-— 


Communion on 
School closed. 
The great contribution the 
School has to make is, of course, 
in the field of religion. The Sa- 
cred Studies classes are taught by 
Father Turkington, Father 
O'Donnell and Brother Dominic. 
Each Saturday Brother Dominic 
prepares the communicants of 
one or another Form for a Cor- 
porate Communion the following 
morning. He has also organized 
and trained a guild of acolytes 
who are most faithful and rever- 
ent. Eight boys received Bap- 
tism on the First Sunday in Ad- 
vent. They and others who have 
already been baptized will begin 
their preparation for Confirma- 
tion when School reopens. 
Athletics always must have a 
large part in school life. Football 


the morning 


This is ‘in ‘no ‘small: ’ 


Towa 


thusiastic ‘participa 
the end of term, the schedule. 
outside matches in basketball a 
boxing began. Both the first a 


second basketball teams hz 
done extremely well, each h 
ing won four out of five game 
The boxing squad had a ple 
ant trip to Huntsville, Alabar 
where they were put up for 1 
night by members of the lo 
parish. They have also box 
with the University of the Sor 
and Sewanee Military Acade1 
Several boys are showing gr 
skill at this sport. Every Satur 
night a series of informal bo 
open to any boy who wishes 
participate, are held at 
School. ‘They provide fine exp 
ence and exercise for the cont 
ants and much excitement < 
amusement for the spectators. 
Two dances were held at 
School, the girls from St. Ma 
School being invited. One ~ 
sponsored by the Prefects, 
other by the Fifth Form. Thai 
giving was a gala day. All 
boys were with us, since t 
have their short vacation over 
Saints’ instead of at that ti 
After a late sleep, the School 
tended a Sung Mass, followed 
a dinner with the appropr 
trimmings. In the afternoon 
boys had permission to attend 
movies in Sewanee. That ever 


for this. 


FATHER SUPERIOR ARRIVES IN FREETOWN 


An ait-mail letter has been received from our Father Superior 


the Mission in the March issue. 


telling us that his plane arrived safely in Freetown, Sierra Leone 
on the twenty-second of December. This means that he was able 
to get the Monday train up-country and in all probability arrived 
in Bolahun in time for the Mid-Night Mass of Christmas. We hope 
to be able to give more news about his arrival and visitation at 


May we ask all our friends to offer a special thanksgiving 


1a cent poring the 
. Andrew. On the follow- 
Saturday, St. Andrew’s Day 
elebrated by a Solemn High 


1 this, together with unusual- 
nild weather and a health rec- 
free from a single case of con- 
ious disease, has given us a 
eworthy term for which we 
very thankful. 
Phe priests stationed here have 
n able to supply the Sisters of 
Mary with a daily celebration 
| a Sung Mass and Sermon on 
days. 
father Spencer has been living 
his House this year. He has no 
-k in the School but is kept 
> for outside engagements. He 
already preached three Mis- 
1s, in Dixon, IIl., Kinston, N. 
and Darien, Ga. On Decem- 
~14th, he conducted a Quiet 
y at the Priory for seven stu- 
its and one professor of the 
iversity of the South. 
srother Sydney is also station- 
here. He is continuing his un- 
graduate work at the Univer- 
[hese two, in addition to Bish- 
Campbell, Prior, Father 
rkington and Brother Domi- 
, give us an unusually large 
isehold at St. Michael’s Priory. 
is has permitted us to keep 
the recitation of the Daily Of- 
with due regularity and dig- 
y and has provided an oppor- 
ity for the full observance of 
mmunity Life. St. Michael’s is, 
course, the heart and soul of 
that we are trying to do here. 
monks, our primary obliga- 
n is to live the Religious Life. 
r works can only be healthy 
effective when they are the 
flow of that. 
for all these many _ blessings 
ichsafed to us we ask you to 
n us in thanking God and to 


“Old Seleats’ 


A roe 9 
ssocitation 
In America we call them 
“Alumni,” male, and ‘“Alum- 
nae,’ female—those thousands 


upon thousands of graduates and 
near-graduates of educational in- 
stitutions of all varieties. In Eng- 
land, and our neighboring Col- 
ony and Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, they are dubbed “Old 
Boys’ and “Old Girls.’”’ But. be- 
cause the infinitesimal yet grad- 
ually growing number of girls 
and young women who have 
studied with the Sisters here at 
Bolahun must not be left out of 
account, the new organization at 
the Mission which now appears, 
is named “The Bolahun Old Stu- 
dents’ Association.” ‘The Fathers 
and Sisters are much pleased that 
at last a real group of this kind 
has been formed among the men 
and older boys,:some of them at 
present teachers in the schools. 
Its purposes are the not unusual 
ones of fellowship among them- 
selves, of renewing former scho- 
lastic ties, and helping the 
authorities to further the cause 
of Christian education particu- 
larly in this Western Province of 
the Republic. Added  appro- 
priateness to the beginnings of 
the nascent society is lent by the 
fact that the formal inauguration 
was timed to coincide with the 
twenty-third anniversary of the 
School’s foundation on Septem- 
ber 1, 1923. 

Upon the actual commemora- 
tion date, Sunday, September 1, 
1946, the following program was 
enjoyed by residents of the com- 
pound and a few from outstations 
and nearby communities. Start- 
ing rightly at the altar of God 
with a Corporate Communion of 
the members at the 8:30 High 
Mass that day, a meeting in the 
assembly hall followed at 10:30 
for business and election of of- 
ficers, though several informal 
gatherings had preceded this in 


previous weeks. At 1: go P. M. 


light refreshments (if you would — 


know: palm wine, orange juice, 
biscuits, frosted cake) were 


served, with no speeches. These — 


were reserved for the program in - 


St. Mary’s Church at four 
o'clock. After an opening hymn 
in English “Pleasant are Thy 
courts above,” the Chaplain said 
a prayer in Bandi. ‘Then came 


“The Song of the Three Chil- — 


dren” from the, Prayer Book re- 
cited alternately, 
Gilbert delivered the 


tory Remarks.’’ Our new Prior 


considers them good enough for — 


possible publication in the “Hin- 
terland,”’ 
in the near future. Robert Hey- 


and Francis — 
“Introdwes 


so I'll send them along © 


dorn spoke about the “Aim of the | 


Association,’ and Philip Hance 


supplemented him with a brief | 


vernacular explanation. Peter 
Koneh sang a solo “Lord, I hear 
of show’rs of blessing,’ and 
Thomas Foday, a Charter Schol- 
ar, gave a resumé of the history 
of the School's founding. A duet 
“From every stormy wind that 
blows” was sung by Moses Janga 


and Justin Manley. During the ~ 


hymn ‘My spirit longs for Thee,” 
a silver collection was taken up 
for the benefit of the School. 
While small in amount, this ef- 
fort towards a larger measure of 
eventual self-support is extreme- 
ly gratifying and significant. The 
Rev. Father-in-charge, Fr. Prior, 


installed the officials as they knelt © 


at the communion rail, and the ~ 


joyful hymn “Now thank we all 
our God” concluded the informal 
part of the affair. Benediction of 


the Blessed Sacrament brought 


the day to a fitting conclusion. 


Monday was declared a holiday, — 


and a vigorous soccer football 
match, “‘a challenge to the iy 
ing Dept. from the Old Boys,” 
even at this moment in progeeal 
The result thereof may safely be 
left to vivid imagination or the — 


next issue. —A.A.P. > 
HOLY CROSS MISSION i. 
BOLAHUN, LIBERIA en 


Press Notes 
Your attention is directed to 
the preliminary announcement 
of two forthcoming publications 
of great interest to the members 
@a0). triends of) our »Order— 
Father Hughson’s large work 
WITH CHRIST IN GOD which 
will be published by the S.P.C.K. 
(Sheldon Press), London; and, 
Father Spencer’s book ‘THEY 
SAW THE LORD which has 
been accepted for publication by 
- the Morehouse-Gorham Co. No 
_ publication dates have been set, 
} _ but further announcements will 
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be made in the Hoty Cross Mac- 
W) AZINE, and Fr. Spencer’s book 
| will be announced by the pub- 
| lishers in The Living Church. 
i) Lhe Press will carry copies: of 
i! . both books. 

During December we received 
it slightly less than 100 New Sub- 
"scriptions to the MAGAZINE, 
and we thank our many friends 
for this very real help. 


We take this opportunity to 
_ thank the many subscribers who 
_ remembered us with Christmas 
cards and notes of greeting for 
Christmas and the New Year. 


Several of our friends, in re- 
i litting for subscriptions to the 
) MAGAZINE, have very gener- 
usly added to the regular rate— 
metimes just a little; sometimes 
ch! All this, of course, has 


t even suggesting (perish the 
ught) that this admirable ex- 
le be followed generally. 


Warner, Schlueter’s CATE- 
HISM ON CHRISTIAN LIV- 
G sells for 75c which seems 
ry much for a small book, but 
rally the worth of the con- 
, cannot be computed in dol- 
s and cents. If The Press could 
rder in large quantities, say 10,- 
90 copies, “the price would be 

ich as Most of our Pee or- 


ATHER SUPERIOR 
E writes about the first lap of 
his journey to Africa, “On 
arriving in England I was sur- 


prised to read that we had had © 


the roughest voyage in the ves- 
sel’s history, that ambulances met 
us at Southampton to take care 
of twenty-two casualties, with 
broken arms and legs, etc. It is 


‘true that hundreds were sick and 


stayed in their cabins, but my 
cabin-mate and I were not. af- 


fected. It was sunny and.warm 
on deck most of the time. The ~ 


first two days there was, quite lit- 
erally, no perceptible motion— 
not even vibration from the pro- 
pellers. 


“Restrictions are still in force 
here. Rationing of food is at a 
degree almost incredible 
everyone spends half his time 
waiting in queues. 

“My first nine days I am spend- 
ing with the Sisters (first in Lon- 
don and now here in Malvern). 
The last six are to be with my var- 
ious cousins. Except that I am 
congealed with cold, I am having 
a grand time.” 


During January Father Spen- 
cer preached Missions at ‘Trinity 
Church, Fort ' Worth, ‘Texas, 
from the fifth to the tenth; at 
Trinity Church, Dublin, Texas, 
from the twelfth to the seven- 
teénth; and at St. Paul’s, Dallas; 
Texas, from the twenty-sixth to 
the thirty-first. 


For the past two months Fa- 
ther Harris has been supplying 
on Sundays at Grace Church, 
Middletown, New York, for Fa- 
ther Gilley, who has been ill. 


February Appointments 


Father Kroll is to show the Li- 
berian films at Emmanuel Me- 
morial Church, Champaign, IIli- 
nois on the seventh. He will con- 


duct a Teaching Mission at the 


and. 


eightebuth. On thee ieth 
is to give a talk on the 1 
Mission at Canterbury" 

Danville, Indiana. or 


Father Baldwin will cond 
retreats at Nashota House fr 


the twenty-second to the twei 
eighth. 


Father Parker is to preac! 
Mission from the second to 
twelfth at St. Francis Chui 
Ghicago, Illinois. On the t 
teenth he will address the ( 
cago Catholic Club. On the tw 
ty-first and twenty-eighth he 1 
preach at Trinity Church, V 
erbury, Connecticut. 


Father Adams will conduc 


‘Mission at Trinity Church, V 


ervliet, New York, from the 
teenth to the twenty-third. 


Father Spencer will pre 
Missions at Good Shepherd, ‘J 
rill, ‘Texas, from the second 
the seventh; at St. Paul’s, Gre 
ville, Texas, from the ninth to 
fourteenth; at > “Sta aan 
Church, Sulphur Springs, Te: 
from the sixteenth to the twei 
first;.. and at -St. Stephe 
Church, Sherman, ‘Vexas, fi 
the twenty-third to the twer 
eighth. 


Father Hughson spent 
week-end of Advent ea 
the Church of the Advent, I 
ton, giving a service of prep: 
tion for Holy Communion on 
evening of the 29th of Novem! 
and preaching on Advent S$ 
day, it being the feast of the c 
ication of the church. 

Father Hughson preached 
the feast of the dedication of 
Ignatius Church, New Yor 
the 8th of December. Duri 
winter, he is giving 
informal conferences 


Bede Libe ry 
ie : 


malas V. Mass of nf col. (2) of the Saints (8) for the faithful 

departed (4) ad lib. 

St. Simeon, B.M. Simple. R. gl. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 

Tract instead of Alleluia in festal and votive Masses till Easter. 

Ash Wednesday. V. Before principal Mass blessing and distribu- 
tion of Ashes; at Mass col. (2) of the Saints (3) for the living 

and departed pref. of Lent in all Masses till Passion Sunday 
unless otherwise directed. 

hursday. V. Proper Mass col. (2) of Lent (3) for the living and 

departed. 
Friday. V. Mass as on February 20. 

a pa euurday: V. Mass (a) of the feria col. (2) Vigil of St. Matthias 
(3) of Lent L.G. Vigil or (b) of the Vigil col. (2) feria (3) 

of Lent L.G. feria. 

1st Sunday in Lent (Invocabit). Semidouble. V.col. (2) St. Peter 

Damian, B.C.D. (3) of Lent cr. 

4. St. Matthias, Apostle. Double II Cl. R. gl. col. (2) feria (3) of 

Lent cr. pref. of Apostles. 

5. Tuesday. V. Proper Mass col. (2) of Lent (3) for the living and 
departed. 

6. Ember Wednesday. V. Mass as on February 25. 

ie Thursday. V. Mass as on February 25. 

8. Ember Friday. V. Mass as on February 25. 


March 1. St. David, B.C. Double. W. gl. col. (2) Ember Baticday 
‘2 (3) of Lent TG Ember Day. 

2. 2nd Sunday in Lent (Reminiscere) Semidouble. V. col. (2) of 
: Lent (3) for the living and departed cr. 

3. Monday. V. Proper Mass col. (2) of Lent (3) for the living and 
departed. 

4, Tuesday. V. Mass as on March 3. 

5. Wednesday. V. Mass as on March 3. 

6. SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, MM. Double. R. gl. col. (2) feria (3) 
sy of Lent L.G. feria. 

7, St. Thomas Aquinas, C.D. Double. W. gl. col. (2) feria (3) of 
Lent er. L.G. feria. - 

8. Saturday. V. Mass as on March 3. 

3 3d Sunday in Lent. (Oculi). Semidouble. V. col. (2) of Lent (3) 
- for the living and departed cr. 

E 40 Martyrs of Sebaste. Double. R. gl. col. (2) feria (3) of Lent 


L.G. feria. 
Tuesday. V. Proper Mass col. (2) of Lent (3) for the npn and 
ie departed. 
(2. St. Gregory, B.C.D. Double. W. gl. col. (2) feria (3) of Lent cr. 
f. L.G. feria. 
(3. Thursday. V. Mass as on March 11. 
Friday. V. Mass as on March 11. 


1. ane of the feast’ LG) of Lent. On the days indicated in 
ry requiem. and (out of Lent) votive Masses may be 


- Thanksgiving for the perseverance 


ets 
For Christian Social Justice. 


For all penitents. 


For a holy Lent. 


For St. Andrew’s School. 


For the Liberian Mission. 
For Christian reunion. 


Thanksgiving for grace to over- ah 
come temptation. 
For the Bishops. 


For the Order of the Holy Cross. | F 


For all ordinands. 
For theological seminaries. 
For the increase of the ministry. 


For the Church in Wales. 


Thanksgiving for the 
discipline. 
For the sick and suffering. 


’ 1 
Church’s | 


For the increase of the Order. 
For the Novitiate. ee 
For the Associates. : 


For Christian education. a 
For our benefactors. 


of penitents. at 
For a solution to the problems in | — 
the Holy Land. 2 
For the Faithful Departed. ja 


For the Church’s Missions. 


For the bereaved. ey 
For the increase of the contem- 
plative life. bi 
For the Shrine of Our Lady ess hi 
Walsingham. h 
Thanksgiving for European atid 
Asiatic relief work. 
For the Church in Ireland. 


, 


The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 44% x 6% 

Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth; with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 

Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $5 


At your book-store or from. . 


_ THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, L. I., New York 


peeks pekspe lope ls pelo pebapekep epee pels pepe eee eT 
eee ee eo ooo eo eo oeSebeoeSe 


St. Mary’s School 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


_ College Preparatory and General Courses. 
~Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 


Mary. 
, For Catalogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


BE SISTERS OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 

Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

_ Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New \York, N. Y. 
Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 

Yi, 


es ee | | 


SOWERS 
Printing Company 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
1} 

PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Ci Ss 


The Praver Book Office 
Integrated with the Matins and 
Evensong of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, are 70 Invitatories, 
the Antiphons on Psalms and 
Canticles, the Office Hymns (143), 
the Versicles with Responses, and 
over 300 additional Collects. 


A Complete Office Book 
beautifully printed, durably bound 
convenienily arranged 


Handy size: 4% x 6% x1 
866 pages Price, $6.00 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 
14 East 41st St. New York 17 


SAINT FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Private School for Girls 
Est. 1890 
Grades 3-12 College Preparatory 
For information write: 
The Rector, St. Faith’s School 


Seward Street 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


NOW: READY 2s aes (Delayed 
in publication.) 


An ORDO for use with 
the Monastic Diurnal 


Fifty-Cents 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


‘ 147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference to the adornment of 
Churches, : 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten through high school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address 
The Sister Secretary 
} 


ee 


| FOR WEEK Dal 


$1. Lots of 5—75c ea 


© of 
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A CATECHISM ON 
CHRISTIAN LIVING © ' 
Heavy, Paper... <r he 


“THREE CATECHISMS 
Teachers’ Manual 


Pupils Manuals on: 
1. Doctrine. 2. Ethics. 
Each 7c 


3. Prayg 
Hundred ¢ 
CuRIsT WITH Us 4 

Thirty Lessons on the Holy Euchar 


Easily adapted to various age grou 
Heavy Paper 


HO.Ly Cross PREss 


The Church Teaches 


By 
EDWARD T. GUSHEE a 4h 


Chapters on the Eucharist, 
the Creed, the Sacraments. 


“cc 


. Should prove very useful . 
to the clergy and laity.”—Fr. 
Lander. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS. 


CHURCH 
PROPERTIES | 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Insuring only property of the 
Episcopal Church and 
organized solely for its benefit 


20 Exchange Place, New York 5 


{SaBaseesceseccocesecs cceneesseesssceseseseeusesases: 


Hansman, Pralow & Winter 
THE PRINTERS 


; 
231-233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Book and Job Work Our Sf 

ha 


